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For the Companion. ' pretty room, where she dared toinviteone friend 2 
, THE STOLEN DIAMONDS. ag school,—though it was over a pawnbrok- < 
4 Rebecca was a queenly little maid, with an At first Mrs. Luetzwanger rebelled against = 
olive complexion, soft black eyes, over which | Rebecea going to church with her friends; but & ' 
jong lashes hung, and in which tears often shone, | when she learned it was with old Solomon’ sper-  & | 
as if to brighten them. | mission, she said no more. é 
“eell out Her features were regular, but prominent,— | Rebecca became an earnest learner in the = 
8S a fault that often mars the beauty of the Jewish | school of the ‘‘Nazarene,”’ for this was the name Q 
expan face. She had all of the charms, with none of | which she had always heard Jesus called by her 3 i 
= cae theflemishes, that mark the women of her race. ‘father and his friends. She drank deeply of ° | 
t by post Her face was the index of her heart. She was | His spirit, and longed to test her love for Him. a 
i kind and gentle to all, and had a strong desire | | At last that opportunity came. om 
tft to do good unto others, although for a long time | ; It seems that certain vaults, long renowned for 
“y- she saw no way of carrying out her wish. She | | their great security, had been opened, and dia- = 
JOLD on was as much of a recluse as if shut up in a con- jmonds and other jewelry, left there for safe S 
it bee vent. | keeping, had been stolen. The papers were full € 
Out, Rebecea’s father was a diamond merchant, | ; 






but you must not think that he therefore | 
kept a store like Tiffany’s, in New York. In- 
stead of a store, both his business place and his 
home were in the three third-story rooms of a 
mean house in one of the shabby localities which 
abound in New York. His business visitors were 
not richly-dressed ladies, seeking jewels, but 
rough men, who often came in the dead of night, 
talked in low tones, and slipped off stealthily, | 
sometimes by a back gate, leading into a dark | 
alley-way. 

Solomon Hart kept his diamonds in the lowest 
ofa pile of trunks in the same room where he 
kept his bed and his cooking stove. In the ad- 
joining hall bedroork there were a rickety desk 
and two broken chairs. This he called his ‘‘of- 
fice.” The other bedroom, at the extreme end 
of the hall, was Rebecca’s little room. 

Rebecca’s mother had, at the time of which 
we write, been dead three years, and although 
he seemed to have plenty of money, Solomon 
had never hired any one to serve as his cook and 
housekeeper. Being very tender in his care of 
Rebecca, he never required her to do any of the 
rough work, but did it all himself, except the 
washing, which he carried out in a huge bundle 
on his back, at night. 

Once when Rebecca asked him why he did not 
get old Rachel Moses to come in to cook and 
wash, he only said,— 

“Hush, hush, child! I wants no voman here; 
their tongues are all doo long!’ 

“But you need not listen to their talking, fa- 
ther,” suggested the ingenuous young girl. 

“O, but their eyes are doo pright, and their 
ears doo keen,” he answered. 
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“But,” replied Rebecca, “old Rachel is half! 
ar blind and half deaf.” 
nk, Tee “Maype, child, maype; but I’m avraid of all 
yan Mes vomens!”’ 

nut, : , 
e, with P “You were not afraid of my mother?” 

- iy . . 
way, NT. No, child; but your mother was avraid of 
sr” | me, and that made all de difference in de world. 
“inting: Zay no more of dis, Beggie. You and I vares 
mee. . well dogether, and are not avraid of each other, 
ng and advert ha?” 

e. Plessure 
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And so it was that this lovely girl came up 
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pe for fll at alone, like a flower among rubbish. 
‘ anufactur 
Cons Among her school friends, Rebecca had heard 





Much of Jesus of Nazareth. So loose were the 
teins with which old Solomon held her, that she 
often went to church, to Sunday school, and 
even helped in sewing schools. In all these 
Places she heard the story of Jesus, and of His 
love to man. She felt a longing to know more 
of His life, and of the salvation which His death 
had gained for all who love Him. 

Her father did not reverence his own Sabbath. 
























































































ares and ot I 
dao cae of going to the synagogue on Saturday, 
INION mee ‘ayed at home, as he did on the other days, 
len! ott Ike a watch-dog, to guard the diamonds. For 
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THE STOLEN DIAMONDS. 


“Father, you do not believe in Jesus of Naza- | 
she asked. 

“No, Rebegga, I do not, my child.’’ 

“Whom do you believe in, father?” 

“T don’t pelieves in nopoddy, Beggie,’”’ was 
the reply. “I’dends do my piziness, and lives a 
vary good lives, and dat iz all any pody gan | 
spect of me! I haven't dime do pelieves in| 
folks.”’ | 

“Are you willing I should believe in Jesus | 
Christ, father?’ asked Rebecca, with tears in | 
her eyes. lg 

“Vell, I never zays no to you, and I don’ care 
if you goes to de church mit fine ladies, only you | 
Apraham. And when you gits married, you | 
must marry an Israelite, mit blenty of golds and | 
tiamonds,—be sure of dat!’’ 

So Rebecca, having the liberty to do as she 
pleased, used her privilege freely. 

One night, not long after this conversation, 


Solomon came to his daughter’s bedside, and had a handsome parlor and dining-room, and | 
Their modest style seemed lux- 
urious to Rebecca, who had more than once dined 


wakened her by a whisper. | 

“Mine tear child, vake up! I mus’ gone vay | 
and leave you vor zome monds. Bad mans zay | 
I got his tiamonds. ZoI goes. You goes do-| 
morrow do Moses Luetzwanger’s, 
gomes home. 
monds. 


In dis leetle box is blendy of tia- | 
Giv de two small ones to his vife, from | 


me, for dake care of you; and hide always de| Rebecca began to tell, with tears, what had | 
If I never gomes back, | | happened; but the old woman, putting her arms 


oders in your posom. 
do mit ’em de pest you can. 
how you got’em. 


But dell nopody | 
Here is gold money; but hide 


for it. 


bers how good I prings you up.” 

“O, father, let me go with you,—anywhere! 
cried the lovely child. 

*O, no! dat cannot pe. So go zleep and rest, 
and not pe drouple. Cood-py!”’ 

Before she knew it her father was gone. She 
heard many heavy feet, as if muflled, going 
slowly down stairs, and then the door close soft- 
ly 


» 


She did not realize all that had passed, and, 
clasping the little box between her hands, soon 
fell asleep. 

When she woke in the morning, her father’s 
departure seemed a dream. But when she went 
into the kitchen (if old Solomon’s room deserved 
the name) she saw that he had indeed departed, 
and left her to turn her life into a new channel. 

The stove, the bed, the trunks,—everything 
that made the room a home, was gone. It was 
bare, and dark, and cold. She went down stairs 
to speak with “Mother Aaron,” whose children 
usually filled the lower rooms, halls, and stair- 
way. The rooms below were deserted, also, save 





md every ared that everybody knew there were 
rae Precious stones in that shabby old trunk under 
"st. Lonis¥ four shabbier old trunks, near the cooking-stove 
Acme ot in his room. 
Freesanh One Sunday Ret 

prows &¢ fi ay Rebecca came home from a 
jished 181. nend’s house, resolved to know why she could 
for Se hot go freely and openly to church, without be- 
we ing molested by the Jews about her, 














that Leah, the Aarons’ servant, was standing in 


| vanished! 
| 


the hall, in a sort of maze, with her eyes dilated, 
and her mouth open. She had stayed out, by 
permission, all night, and now her home, her 
mistress, and the myriads of little Jews had all 
She was not sure she was there her- 
self! 

“O, ah! vat’s peen happen, Miss Beggie?”’ she 
asked. ‘Vere is de garbets, and de chairs, and 
de dables goned? And de children! Who dooks 
dem ’way?” 


Rebecca knew no more than herself; so she 


gave her a little money, and said,— 


of the accounts of the robbery, and every pawn- 
| broker in the city was visited by the police, in 
search of the stolen jewels. Among the missing 
treasures described was ‘fone small enamelled 
box, with head of Minerva, in Mosaic, on the 
| cover, containing seventeen unset diamonds of 
first water.” 

As Rebecca read this, she felt sure that she 
| had the lost treasure in her possession. She 
never, for a moment, believed that her father 
stole them; for he never went out by night, nor 
indeed, was ever absent at any time long enough 
to do such an adroit piece of work as the break- 
ing open of a vault. But she had often suspect- 
ed that he bought at low prices what others came 
dishonestly by. 

She was sorely perplexed as to her duty. She 
dared not ask advice of the Luetzwangers, for 
she knew they would counsel secrecy. She wag 
afraid, if she gave up the diamonds openly, she 
might be arrested as an accomplice, or made to 
| fix the guilt on her father, who would be brought 


“They have all moved away, and you must ' back to justice. 


finda new home. We are moving, too. 


man for me. 


Help | | 
must not deny dat you pelongs do de zeed of | me down with my trunk, and call an express- | uge. 


Then there came to mind the Christian’s ref: 
Earnestly she sought counsel of God. All 
doubt vanished, and, although she was alone 


The Luetzwangers were elderly people, without | and friendless, with less than a hundred dollars 


children. 
pawnbroker’s shops; and, 


| Solomon’s doubtful remarks, seemed a worthy | 


couple. They lived over their place of business, 
kept a servant. 


there with her father. 


When the young girl entered, the Luetzwang- 
and stay dill 1| ers were at breakfast, and did not manifest any 
Indeed, they knew she 


surprise at seeing her. 
was coming. 


tenderly about her, said,— 
“Cry not, my jewel. 


{with our fellow-men. 
dealers, as well as over all other men.” 
Rebecca took the old woman to her heart from 
that hour. 
often feared,—that her father’s 
legitimate, 
| obliged to flee from justice. 


business was no 


| use them for her own support. 
The gift left for them by her father made he 
protector’s old eyes shine. 


man! 
ly by us!” 


heart. 
in the house. 


Newspapers were eagerly watche 


business. 








It is no fault of thine. 
it from de Luetzwangers, or maype dey kills you} Abraham has warned Solomon of this; but he the true-hearted girl. 
Cood-py, mine tarling child; be sure you | would not heed, and so it is. 
forzake not de faith of your vathers, and ’mem-| he comes or sends for you. 


and that he and Aaron had been | 


“Ah!” she said, ‘Solomon is at heart a good 
See what a conscience he has to deal just- 


Then she hid them away, as if in her very 
At first there seemed a good deal of excitement , 


for, and guests came and went, whispering their 


They kept one of the better class of | of her own, she resolved to give up the diamonds 
notwithstanding old , to their rightful owner. 


She told her friend’s 
confidence. 

“T could hide them if I chose,”’ she said; “but 
| I want to do right, and to please Jesus of Naza- 
| reth, who has done so much for me. Now, 
shall I do it?’ 

The gentleman took the box to the owner, and 
told the whole story,—that the young gir'l’s in- 
nocence was the thief’s security; and that she, 
of her own accord, had given them up as soon 
as she believed them to be stolen, risking ‘the 
| consequences, and now was at his mercy. 


father the whole story in 


how 


The owner of the diamonds took them gladly, 
| and entered with great interest into the story of 


He promised, for her 


Be happy here till | sake, to pursue the matter no further, and draw- 
We shall tell noth-| ing a check of five hundred dollars, gave it to 
| ing of this; but we ourselves never deal falsely | her friend for her benefit. 

God is over diamond | 


The diamonds were worth ten thousand dol- 
\lars, and that young girl had been carrying 
n | them about her person at the public school and 


She now read plainly what she had in the street, and wherever she went, without 


| any one suspecting it. 
No diamond thief was ever so happy to secure 


And then she be-| such a treasure as Rebecca was to get rid of it. 
came troubled about the little box of unset dia- 
monds in her possession, and resolved never to 


Rebecca’s decided religious views had made 
her not a very agreeable companion for poor 
Mrs. Luetzwanger. While still treating the 
young girl with kindness, she was evidently re- 
lieved, when, at leaving school, she became a 
| teacher in a distant part of the city, and sought 
| a new home. 

She was received into the family of her chosen 
| school-friend, whose father,alone, of all the 
| world, knew the sacrifice she had made to obey 
and to follow Him whom her father and his 
friends despised. 

There is too much of a harsh and cruel esti- 
mate of the character of the Israelites among us, 


Tr 


dj 
| 


But after a while all quietly settled down. | of whom we know so little by actual intercourse. 


Rebecca was very comfortable and happy in her | In our schools thpre are bright and noble boys, 
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and gentle, loving girls, who are a class by them- 
selves, because the blood of Abraham flows in 
their veins. Perhaps this exclusiveness is as 
much their fault as it is that of the Gentile chil- 
dren. 


things she proposed buying, went out of my 
room to pack her trunk preparatory to returning 
home with her sister, who had brought her the 
news of their father’s sudden change of fortune. 
Norah took her departure, and I tied a broad 
But it is absurd and wrong, in a country like | apron around me, and went down into the kitch- 
ours, and should be broken down. Gentile and | en to prepare dinner for my husband and chil- 
Jew mingle freely on ’Change, and in other mer- | dren. 
cantile intercourse; but there the acquaintance | I saw no more of Norah for several weeks, and 
ends. Socially, they are strangers. was wondering what had become of her, when 
Is not Abraham our father as well as theirs? | I was startled, one day, by a vigorous ringing of 
Is not the blood which flows through their veins | the door-bell. 
the same that flowed through the veins of Him! I threw down my sewing, and hurried to the 
who redeemed us from the curse of the law? | door, half expecting to hear that some dreadful 
And ought we not to love and deal tenderly with | accident had happened to my husband, or one 
His brethren, for His sake, that we may com- | of my little girls, who were at school. 
mend to them His spirit? Happily for me I was disappointed. 
Instead of a messenger, bringing bad tidings, 
| there stood at my front door the bright red face 
Fer the Companion. of Norah Mannigan, under a little lace bonnet, 
MR. MANNIGAN’S FORTUNE. with large roses of various colors scattered here 
Norah Mannigan was my maid-of-all-work. | and there over it. . . 
She was the daughter of poor Irish parents, | Of her friends or relatives with her. 
and had lived with me in the capacity of a ser- Miss Norah had on a flaring scarlet silk dress, 
vant for nearly two years. I had always thought | with a white lace overskirt. 
her a very sensible, modest girl, and a very val- | Many colors hung at one side, and around her 
uable domestic, until a somewhat remarkable shoulders was a lace shawl. She also wore a 
event ‘took place in her family history. She | !ong brass chain and light kid gloves. 
came flying into my room one day, with her} ‘Well, Mrs. Martin, did ye think I'd forgotten 
mouth and eyes opened to an unusual extent, | Ye in the midst of me glory and riches?” said 


—__=—————— 








She had brought a number 


A gaudy sash of 


| much incensed if any one happened to overhear | 
him. But his strangest habit was to walk about | 
| his room in a reverie, pouring pitchers of cold 
| water over his hands alternately, till the floor 
was completely drenched, and people came run- 
ning up stairs to learn the cause of the deluge. 
When on one occasion Goethe called upon 
Schiller, the latter poet was out, and Goethe sat 
down at his desk to wait. A strong odor issuing 
therefrom, soon made him feel very sick and 
faint. He opened the drawer, and found it full very wide as these words, written in a man’s 
of rotten apples. Schiller’s wife informed Goethe | hand, met her gaze: 
that her husband could not write without this,| «The trial comes off on the 20th. 
to him, delightful fragrance. | the best. 
Paisiello composed best in bed, Sacchini with | This, then, was the terrible reason why Ada 
his cats by his side, though with most people this Pierson never talked of her friends and family. 
would make, not music, but mew-sick. Haydn, | she was connected in some way with a criminal, 
when he sat down to his piano to compose, al-/| 4 man about to be tried for some offence, and 
ways put on a ring which Frederick the Great | one who desired to prepare her for the judgment 
had sent him. Without this he thought he had | of the Jaw. 
no inspiration. It was to him a magic circle, 


| Rosy could scarcely wait for school to break, 
though he had entered the enchanted realms of | .5 eager was she to tell to somebody the news 
music long before he received it. 


_ | she had to impart. 
Of French composers, Meyerbeer found his Understanding the telegraph of eyes, with 


imagination most lively in thunderstorms, and | which she made known to them she had “a sto. 


Ada’s apron was a fanciful little affair, and the 
pocket one of those shallow, ruffled, little trian- 
gles that hold nothing, consequently the paper 
dropped out again, and this time Ada did not 
notice it; but Rosy did, and throwing aside al] 
jhonorable scruples, she adroitly let fall her 
‘handkerchief at once, and picked up both to- 
gether. — 

As soon as she found time and opportunity 

she read the scrap of paper, and her eyes opened 


Hope for 
CHARLEY.” 


and her cheeks burning with excitement. 

*O, mum!” she exclaimed, “‘sich news as I’ve | 
to tell ye! Sich astonishin’, wonderful news! 
I'm so upsot by it, shure, that whether I'm a 
standin’ on me heels or me head this blessed | 
minnit, is somethin’ I don’t know, mum!”’ 

“Well, Norah,” I said, “I am happy to say 
that you are standing on your feet at present. 
But what has occurred that should make you 
act in this manner? I never knew you to be so 
excited before.” 

“Nor no one else, mum; but, mum, I've a bit 
of news to tell ye. Me father’s brother, Michael 
Terrence Mannigan, as good a man as iver lived, 
mum, is dead, mum, an’ may his sowl rest in 
peace, mum, which I am shure it’ll do, mum, he 
bein’ a good man when he weren't in licker, 
which he were in purty considerable, mum, ow- 
in’ to his bad state of health, an’ him needin’ 
somethin’ strengthenin’, you see, mum.”’ 

“Yes, Norah, | understand; but what has that 
to do with your excited actions?” 

‘Well, mum, Uncle Mike left me father ivery 
cint of his vasht fortchin, which is a sum what 
aint to be sneezed at, mum, it bein’ more nor a 
millyun of dollars, mum. Of course ye’ll be af- 
ther gittin’ another girrul to take me place. It 
don’t become the dawghter of a millyunairy to 
be washin’ dishes in nobody’s kitching.”’ 

“Well, Norah,” I replied, ‘I shall be sorry to 
lose you; but are you quite sure that what you 
say is true? There are so many sharpers in the 
country that some one may have been deceiving 
your parents. I would advise you, before you 
give up your present situation, to make further 
inquiry in regard to this matter. Ihave heard 
of people going great distances, and paying out 
large sums of money for fortunes that they sup- 
posed had been left them, only to find out that 
they had been deceived and robbed.” 

“Law, mum, bless yer innercint heart, me fa- 
ther has received five hundred dollars in cash 
already, from me uncle's lawyem, and they in- 
tend to sind the rest as soon as me uncle’s istate 
is sittled up. He were a widower, mum, with 
no children, an’ I'll be a leavin’ of ye this morn- 
in’. But Pll not forgit all yer many kindnesses 
to me, an’ I'll not be stuck up nor proud on ac- 
count of me riches. As I’m a lady like yerself, 
Iinvite ye to come an’ see me as soon as we 
move to the city, which will be soon, mum, for 
of course a millyunairy like me father won't 
stick onto a poor little bit of a farrum, an’ live 
in ahut with one room and a cowshed; but’ll 
buy a brown stun front in the city. 

“fT shall give a party, mum, an’ you may con- 
sider yerself invited, along with your husband; 
an’ I shall have a peanny, an’ a pipe orgin, an’ 
a real hair switch, An’ do ye think a pea-green 
more anticky dress would be becomin’ to me 
style of beauty, or had I better git a crimson rip 
silk, an’ a sky-blue overskirt?” 

Feeling confident that Miss Norah would pre- 
sent a very odd appearance in either a crimson 
rep silk or a green moire antique dress, I made 
no reply to her questions, but suggested that she 
consult a dressmaker in regard to her dress. 

“It’s ixcillent taste ye has, mum,’’ was her re- 
ply to my suggestion, “‘an’ the first thing I buy 
shall be a lace bunnit like yourn.”’ 

I nearly laughed outright at this remark, for 
Norah had a very large head, and an immense 
quantity of light, crispy hair, and how a little lace 
bonnet like mine would look on her head could 
De easily imagined. But I said nothing, and No- 





rah, after giving me a very lengthy list of the 
« 


Norah. 
mither.” 

Her ‘‘mither” stepped forward and dropped 
me a courtesy. 

Mrs. Mannigan was gorgeous in a pea-green 
silk, a black velvet bodice, a scarlet shawl, and 
an immense bonnet, with red strings. 

*‘Here’s the ould man,’’ said Norah. 

And the ‘‘ould man,” who had all the while 
been shaking his fist at what appeared to be 
some younger members of the family, stepped 
forward and took off his hat. 

“This is Tom, and this Mikey, and this is Jim- 
my, and this is Hanner, and this is Bridgy, and 
this is Dennis. 

“Hould up yer heads, youngens, an’ bow to 
the lady, an’ not be actin’ as if ye’d neither sinse 
nor manners.” 

I invited them in, for while I was disgusted by 
the ridiculous show of finery, I was really glad 
to know of their good fortune, and curious to 
learn the particulars about it. 

The Mannigan family stayed for some three 
hours, and during that time Tom and Mikey had 
a fight, and Mr. Mannigan took them out into 
the front yard and administered both moral and 
physical discipline. I must say I felt somewhat 
relieved when Mrs. Mannigan arose, smoothed 
out her flounces, and announced her intention of 
“sittin? home.” The last I saw of Mrs. Manni- 
gan, she was flying down the road, with all of 
her flounces standing out straight, in pursuit of 
Bridgy, who had evidently been guilty of some 
irritating misdemeanor, and thought she could 
escape punishment by flight. 

In less than a week from that day I was sur- 
prised by a visit from Norah. 

She came into the room with a crest-fallen, 
sorrowful look, and said,— 

“T’ve come, Mrs. Martin, to git me old place 
agin if ye’d be so kind as to give it to me.” 


“Tl be makin’ ye acquainted with me 


Halevy liked to sit by his fire and listen to the 
singing of the kettle. 
when he was on horseback, and his music is 
light and rapid. 
a 
ST. LEBBINS. 


Called Judas Thaddeus. Nothing more is heard, 

Save that he was among the saints of old; 

But no evangelist has ever told 
The story of his life; to not a word 
Or act of his has history referred. 

It was enough to be accounted gold, 

And with Christ’s chosen twelve to be enrolled, 
His fame unspotted, and life’s page unblurred ! 
Dear Lord, I pray if I may never be 

Made famous with the good and great of earth, 
If years shall leave no line or trace of me 

Beyond my name, my time and place of birth, 
Let there be found when ends this mortal strife 
My name with Lebbins’ in the Book of Life! 

Simeon TUCKER CLARK. 
—————_+o- ——__—— 


For the Companion. 
A BIT OF NEWS. 


Rosy Raymond dearly loved to tell a bit of 
news. 


| 





the reverberation of these is heard in his music. | ry to tell,” a knot of girls joined her after school, 


: | and they were soon clustered around the broad 
Auber had most ideas | stone steps of Rosy’s home. Rosy was in her 


proper element now, and she recited, in glow- 
ing language and highly-colored words, the lit- 
tle bit of news she had discovered. 

“T always thought there was something low 
about her,’’ cried one. 

So soon does the shadow of suspicion assume 
the color of disgrace. 

“And I suspected there was a mystery con- 
nected with her; she’s so uncommunicative and 
dignified in her manner,” cried another. 

‘Don’t let’s notice her any more, girls!” ex. 
claimed a third. 

And then they all agreed to “cut’’ Ada Pier 
son on the morrew. 

Accordingly next day every girl was intent on 
her lessen when Miss Pierson bade them gooi- 
morning, and later, at recess, the girls all wan- 
dered off together and left Ada quite alone. 

Miss Barker noticed the singularly new man- 
ner in which her stranger pupil was being .treat- 
ed, but, as queer behavior frequently breaks out 
and passes away in girls’ schools, she thought it 


So strong was this arrant love of gossip in her, | best to pay no particular attention to the little 
that, even when a child, she would sometimes | episode, without it took a more unpleasant form, 


hire her little brother Yue, with a cake or an ap- 


| 


Rosy’s vivid coloring and interpretation to the 


ple, to let her first tell something they had heard | few words she had read upon the scrap of papet 


at school or on the street. 


lost no weight in their repetition, and before 


Rosy, like most news-dealing people, did not; many days everybody in the little town had 


always tell her stories correctly. 
a vivid imagination that her ‘“‘news’’ was some- 
times new to the people it concerned, and they 
were often astonished to hear the wonderful 
things they had said or done, according to Rosy’s 
version of them. 

They used to call her ‘‘Romantic Rosy” at 
school, until, at last, she almost earned a harder 
name, which our story will suggest. 

Rosy was a great favorite with her school- 
mates. She was a bright and entertaining talk- 
er, of course; a good writer, and a great help to 
inquiring friends on “composition days.” 

“Why, when Rosy took up her pencil,” the 
girls declared, in a neat compliment, *‘the sub- 











“Why, Norah,” said I, “how is it that you, | 
the daughter of a millionnaire, are around seek- 
ing employment as a servant?” 

“OQ, mum, it were all a lie "bout me Uncle Mi- | 
chael bein’ so rich. Five hundred dollars were 
all he had; an’ whin they come to sittle the is-| 
tate, there was no istate to sittle; he’d drunk it 
allup. Father spint the last smithereen of the | 
five hundred but yisterday; an’ so, mum, we're | 
as poor as iver. But, mum, I don’t believe | 
mither nor I would iver hev bin very grand | 
ladies, anyhow. Do you?’ | 

Ihad my doubts in regard to the matter, but | 
I made no unfavorable criticism. I took Norah | 
back again, and she has been with me ever since, | 
and is a good and valuable servant. 


~~ 
> 


ODDITIES OF AUTHORS. 


It is quite natural that writers, and composers 
of music, should not wish to be interrupted while 
engaged in committing their ideas to paper. 
Ordinary people find it difficult to write even a | 
letter in the midst of noise or conversation. But 
some authors have resorted to very curious 
methods of securing quiet, and of stimulating 
their imaginations. 

Maturin, a French author, was in the habit of 
sticking a black wafer on his forghead, as a 
warning to his household not to disturb him. 

Beethoven, the great German composer, when 
thinking over one of his great sonatas, would 
walk for hours with a companion without utter- 
ing a single word. At other times he would sit 
and play for hours at his piano, and was very 








jects just seemed to write on themselves!’ 

Among her class, one session, there was a new 
girl, about her own age, and towards whom Rosy 
professed to feel a strong affection. 

She was a very quiet, and rather dignified 
girl, and received Rosy’s warm demonstrations 
of affection in a very cool and calm manner. 

No one knew anything of her family except 
Mrs. Barker, who did not think it at all necessa- 
ry to explain her pedigree to the curious villag- 


| ers. 


In consequence, Ada Pierson became some- 
thing of a mystery, and it was this that made 
her a very interesting subject for Rosy Ray- 


| mond’s vivid imagination. 


The theories that Rosy assigned as reasons 
why Ada rarely spoke of her friends in the West 
to the girls, and why it was that Ada never read 
them parts of the letters she received from home, 
as was the custom among a number of their 
class, were more creditable to her powers of in- 
vention than to her moral sense or her heart. 

She finally thought that she had discovered a 
clue to the mystery. It was the result of an ac- 
cident, which was in itself somewhat vague and 
mysterious. 

A bit of paper fluttered out of Ada’s apron 
pocket, as she and Rosy were walking through 
the grounds at recess, one day. 

Ada quickly picked it up and put it back; but 


not too quick for Rosy’s bright eyes to see that | 


it was a piece of a letter, and written ina gen- 


She had such} heard that Mrs. Barker’s new 


| 


pupil from the 
West was the daughter of a murderer who was 
to be hung on the 20th of the month. 

Some of the young ladies’ mothers finally 
called upon Mrs. Barker in a body, to ask if the 
report were true. 

That Mrs. Barker was astounded at the ques 
tion would be a mild term for the indignant fee!- 
ing she felt rise within her. 

“What has given rise to so false and scandal- 
ous a story?” she asked. 

From one girl to another, the starting-point of 
the report was directly traced down to Rosy Ray- 
mond’s steps, where the little excitable gossip 
had told the girls her “‘bit of news.”’ 

Poor Rosy! her name belied her looks, whet, 
pale and trembling, she was brought down it 
the parlor; where, before the ladies, Mrs. Barker 
severely requested her to give her authority for 
the wicked report she had raised. 

“I found a piece of a letter with it on,” stam 
mered Rosy. 

“With what on, pray?’ closely questioned 
Mrs. Barker. 

“With the words, ‘The trial comes off on the 
20th. Hope for the best. CHARLEY.’”’ 

“Which sentence, interpreted,’ said Mn. 
Barker, in a cool tone, to the ladies before her, 
“means a college boat-race, in which Miss Pier 
son’s cousin, Charley Perry, to whom she is © 
be married next year, hopes to be victor. I trust 
you are entirely satisfied with my explanatio! 
of the unpleasant affair, and I beg that you wil 
lose no time and spare no pains in at once 
recting the report, which I fear many have 
helped to grow, in the village. 

“Miss Pierson is an estimable young lady, and 
the daughter of a much-beloved friend of mine, 
and I deeply regret that any such sad story 
should have arisen to annoy her while under my 
charge. As for my pupil, Rosy Raymond, Ly 
have feared for some time that her vivid image 
nation, love of gossip, and certain lack of love 
truth, would at last lead her into trouble. 





| 


have tried faithfully to guide and correct her 
but I see I have failed in my endeavor. [th : 
perhaps, in consequence of this sad affair, ' 


tleman’s bold hand. And immediately every | would be best for her to leave school for & ber 
curious fibre in Rosy’s brain tingled to know | now, and pursue her studies at home—or ua 


what the slip contained. 


another teacher.’’ 
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With these polite words of explanation to the 
ladies, and delicate manner of expelling poor 
Rosy, Mrs. Barker bade her visitors good-morn- 
ing. 

Jt was a severe lesson to “Romantic Rosy,” 
put it was a merited one. 

To be able to dress upa plain and common 
subject in picturesque and graceful words isa 
happy gift; but when to that gift is added an in- 
difference to the claims of truth, it may lead one 
into tempting paths that end in sorrow and suf- 
ering. 

2osy Raymond discovered the fact, but she 
labored so diligently afterwards to cultivate a 
truthful way of telling things, and avoided so 
assiduously all stories that savored of gossip, 
that in time she became a well-beloved and very 
trusted young lady, and no one ever thinks to- 
day of doubting her word. G, DE BABNA. 





For the Coimpanion, 
INDIAN PETE. 
By the Author of “The Bear Hunters.” 
CHAPTER III. 
A Chase. 

The two horsemen had suspected this danger be- 
fore it was announced, for both had remarked on 
the fitness of the place for an Indian ambush when 
they passed through it. Theirsurprise now was that 
they had not then been attacked. 

But the truth was, the Indians had remained con- 
cealed, and allowed the scouts to pass safely through, 
in order that the large body of the emigrants might 
be drawn into the ambush. 

On hearing the shout of the leader, George and 
Tom reined in their horses, and, after a brief consul- 
tation, decided to make a reconnoissance. 

“We're shut off from getting back the way we 
came, that’s sure enough,” said George. 

“But I don’t see anything of the Indians,” replied 
Tom, carefully scrutinizing the wooded valley. 
“How do you suppose that Dick found out the dan- 

er?” 

“Q, he has been through this country before, and 
knows where to look for an ambush. Look out! 
don’t venture too nigh!” cautioned George, as Tom 
rode a little too far in advance. 

The redskins remained invisible, although, beyond 
a doubt, they were carefully noting every movement 
of the whites. The main party of the emigrants 
had halted on the crest of a small hill, and from 
their signals and the maneuvring of the two scouts, 
the Indians must have seen that their presence had 
been discovered. 

The question which now troubled George and 
Tom, was how they should manage to rejoin their 
friends. As it would be worse than folly to attempt 
toreturn through the wooded valley, they finally de- 
cided to goahead. This course would separate them 
from the rest of their party, but there seemed no 
other way, and they trusted to luck to enable them 
to rejoin their companions when there was less dan- 


er. 

. Before following out this plan, they paused and 
reconnoitred the woods to make sure that there was 
no mistake about the presence of the Indians. 
George’s quick eye detected a movement that made 
them act instantly. 

“They are trying to get behind us, Tom,” said he, 
in a low voice. “It won’t do to stay here. Come, 
let’s be off!” 

Wheeling their horses, they dashed off, but they 
had not gone a dozen yards when they reined up, 
alarmed. Both exclaimed, almost in the same 
breath,— 

“What shall we do?” 

Six mounted Indians suddenly shot into view, not 
aquarter of a mile off, and were speeding over the 
Prairie, directly towards them. 

“We can’t do anything but make a run for it. We 
must head directly north, and keep it up,” said 
George. 

“Are we as well mounted as they?’’ nervously 
asked Tom, who could not conceal his alarm. 

“We shall soon see,” was the laconic reply. 

“We've got the better part of the day before us,” 
continued Tom. 

“I wish it was the better part of the night. Keep 
up a good heart, Tom, and we’ll give them a chase,” 
replied the bold-hearted George. " 

“You say we must run for it, and yet you don’t 
put your horse to his best speed. Why is that, 
George?” inquired Tom. 

“Possibly it may not be needed. Wait and see 
how fast they gain on us,” was George’s answer. 

The pursuers and pursued were now running on 
an almost direct line towards the north. A second 
glance at the Indians showed that there were five, 
instead of six, as they had at first supposed, and that 
they were well mounted. The scouts saw that they 
Were in for a desperate run for their lives. 

They were galloping over a rolling prairie, broken 
here and there with clumps of timber, but not in 
such quantities as to interfere with the race. 

Young Howell was excessively frightened, for it 
seemed to him that he was now in the greatest peril 
of his life. He was sure that the Indians were bet- 
ter mounted than they were, and thought their pros- 
Pect of escape very doubtful. 

They had ridden but a short distance when they 
discovered two startling facts; first, that they were 
ee sight of their friends, and second, that the 
Indians were steadily gaining on them. 

‘This won't do!” called out Tom. “They'll over- 


George gave his animal free rein, and they sped 
away over the prairie like the wind. Forsome min- 
utes they felt new courage, and were confident that 
they would outrun the Indians. Butin half an hour 
they were less hopeful of escaping, for the distance 
between them and the redskins had perceptibly les- 
sened. 


called out George, as he caught sight of the ashen | 


“I say,”’ said George, “this rate of speed is telling | 


“What, against those five Indians?” replied the | 
terrified Tom. “Why, ’twould be madness!” 

“I’ve heard that Indians are not very brave in an | 
open fight,” persisted George. “If we should face 
about and show fight, lam not sure but that, since | 
they are far away from the main war-party, they’d 
show the white feather. We are well armed, you 
know.” 

But Tom vehemently opposed such a course. He 
could not be made to believe that with such odds on 
their side the Indians would be easily frightened. 
Suddenly George saw, a short distance off, the 
very thing for which he had been ardently longing. 
At right angles to the route they were pursuing 
stretched a ridge, full fifty feet in height. Could 
they reach that, they would be screened from the 
sight of the redskins, for a time, at least. 

“Hurrah! I see a chance!’ exclaimed George, as 
he urged his horse to his best pace. “Keep close to 
me, Tom!” And Tom, with faith in his leader, kept 
even pace. Side by side they made for the ridge. 
In a few seconds they rushed up the rough and 
broken surface of the ridge, and without drawing 
rein, galloped over the crest, down the other side. 
“Now what shall we do?” asked Tom, when they 
were well screened from the Indians. 

“Make a short turn to the right,” replied George, 
wheeling his steed at right angles, “and dash along 
the ridge as fast as possible!” 

Tom did not see the wisdom of this course; but 
there was no time for argument, so away he sped, 
following close on to George's lead. 

It should be understood that the two boys were 
now galloping towards the east, while their pursuers 
were coming north. The Indians, with remarkable 
cunning, divined, as if by intuition, the intention of 
the boys to change their course as soon as they were 
out of sight. Of course they could not tell whether 
their prey would take to the right or to the left; so 
they prepared for either contingency. 

When the boys disappeared behind the ridge, the 
redskins held a brief “council of war.” Then three 
of them struck off to the right, while the remaining 
two turned to the left, both parties galloping with 
the speed of the wind. 

George and Tom, in the meantime, were doing 
their best to escape from their pursuers, not dream- 
ing that their ruse had been anticipated. After gal- 
loping a few miles, and no signs of their enemies 
appearing, they ventured to slacken a little their 
pace, thus giving their jaded horses a breathing 


spell. 

PL Well, they’ve given us a chase, and no mistake. 
I’m not sure we’re out of the woods yet,” said 
George, as he leaned over and patted the neck of 
his foaming horse. 

“They must see that there’s little chance of catch- 
ing us now,” replied Tom, “I reckon they’ll give 
up the pursuit.” 

“That wouldn’t be much like an Indian; but let 
us hope for the best and trust to Providence. If we 
do——Hist! look there!’ exclaimed George. 


three tufted heads appeared suddenly to view, over 
the ridge, some dozen rods in advance of them. 

«Where did they come from?’ was Tom’s excla- 
mation, in a voice trembling with fear and surprise. 

Instantly George headed out on the prairie, and 
Tom followed, urging their horses to their utmost 
speed. 

Crack! crack! went two more rifles, and the boys 
heard the bullets whiz by their heads. 

“Close shooting!’ shouted George. “Don’t let 
your horse flag, Tom! They may take better aim 
next time.” 

For several hundred yards the fugitives galloped 
along, too intent upon escaping to even glance at 
their pursuers. When young Fontaine did venture 
to look back, he saw, to his surprise and delight, 
that instead of five, there were but three Indians in 
pursuit. 

“Hurrah, Tom! Now we've got ’em!” exclaimed 
George. “Two of their party have stepped out. 
We must be cowards to run from three Indians, 
when we are both armed. Let’s make a stand, and 
show ’em what mettle white folks are made of.” 

“But”—— hesitated Tom. 

“Nonsense! There’s no ‘but’ in the case. Our 
animals are used up, and fight we must!” was 


The sharp crack of a rifle broke the stillness, and | 


“Look out! Duck your head, Tom!” exclaimed 


George. 


The two had scarcely time to throw themselves on 


the necks of their horses, when three bullets whizzed 
startlingly near their heads. The Indians fired from | 
beneath the necks of their animals. | 


“Quick! Fire!’ shouted George, and bang went 


“Don’t flag! We may get the best of them yet,” | the two guns, almost simultaneously. 


“Come on! let's turn the tables before they have 


hue of Tom’s face. Dashing their spurs deép into time to reload! We have our revolvers yet, you 
the flanks of their foaming steeds, they sped over know,” and away dashed George, reckless of conse- 
the prairie. | quences, in the excitement of the moment. 


“All right!” shouted Tom, and putting spurs to 


fearfully on our horses. What do you say to mak- | his animal, he, too, went tearing over the prairie, in | 
ing a stand and showing fight?” | hot pursuit of the Indians, who had wheeled, and | 


were rapidly making for the ridge. 

The chase was an exciting one. The boys seemed 
to have more than an even chance of vanquishing 
their enemies. Suddenly, Tom, on the alert for 
danger, called out,— 

“Look yonder! there come the other Indians!” 
“Where?” demanded George, at the same time | 
checking the speed of his horse. | 
“There, to the left!” was Tom’s reply, while ev- | 
ery vestige of color left his face. 

“You are right, and no mistake!’ and for the first | 
time since the beginning of the chase, the tones of | 
George’s voice indicated doubt and consternation. | 
(Continued next week.) 


——— +o 
For the Compunion. 
A GOLDEN JACKET. 


The following story was told me by a Californian 
who was among the first to visit the Western Eldo- 


At that time there was no trans-continental rail- | 
might be reached was by sailing-vessel round Cape 
Horn, or by the Isthmus of Panama. This gentle- 
man was returning from the diggings in 1852, when 
the incident which he related to me occurred. 

The party with which he was connected consisted 
of some three hundred or more people. It was 
crossing the Isthmus by what is known as the Nic- 
aragua route; so called from Lake Nicaragua. 
When the party reached this lake, which is quite 
broad and correspondingly shallow for a long dis- 
tance from the shore, it was conveyed from the beach 
to the ferry steamer in enormous flat-boats, built of 
sheet-iron, which were drawn with long ropes be- 
tween the steamer and the shore. 

All the passengers were in this manner safely em- 
barked, the passage of the lake was made, and the 
disembarkation began, which was accomplished by 
boat and ropes. One load, some forty or more, had 
reached the beach, and another was about to be 
drawn from the side of the ship by the rope, when a 
sudden and terrific gale arose, lashing the shallow 
waters into a seething mass of foam in a few mo- 
ments. 

Under the circumstances, and deeming it unsafe 
to attempt the return trip, the captain of the steamer 
ordered those upon shore not to pull upon the ropes. 
Unluckily, however, owing to the noise of the storm 
and the distance from the ship to the beach, his or- 
der was misunderstood, and the boat was drawn 
away from her fastenings at the vessel’s side, and 
out into the waste of furious waters. 

Had those on board of the scow retained their 
presence of mind, the craft might safely have 
reached the shore; but, frightened, and without a 
knowledge of what it was best to do, they rushed in 
a body to one side of the boat ; she careened heavily, 
a mighty wave rushed over her, and, with a gurgle, 
the scow and its living cargo sank! 

As the water was at that point less than six feet in 
| depth, many of the passengers arose at once to the 
surface, and began to swim towards shore, assisting 
such as were unable to support themselves until they 
were able to wade, and in this way a great many 
were saved. 

Some twelve persons, however, out of the forty or 
more who were in the boat, were drowned. In fact, 
they never rose at all, which circumstance was noted 
at the time, and thought to be remarkable, as one 
always comes to the top of the water after the first 
plunge, unless held down by some extra weight, or 
caught by some snag upon the bottom. 

Nothing could be done to ascertain the fate of the 
missing passengers, however, until the storm sub- 
sided, some six hours later. Then, by the united 
force of those upon shore, the sunken flat-boat was 
drawn slowly along the shelving bottom to the beach, 
when the cause of the drowning of the fated twelve 
was revealed. 

Each one of the number had so much gold or gold- 
| dust secreted upon his person that it was impossible 
| for him to rise so the top of the water, and each was 
drowned as he stood in the boat, anchored even in 
death by the weight of the precious metal upon him, 
These men were successful miners returning to their 
homes in the East. 





George’s quick rejoinder, as he wheeled about his 
horse. 

The boy’s resolute manner seemed to inspire Tom 
with courage, for he, too, wheeled, and came to 
George’s support. 

The Indians had brought their horses to a stand, 
some hundred yards off, and were re-loading their 
rifles. 

“Take aim, but don’t fire until I give the word,” 
was George’s order. 

As soon as the boys aimed their guns, the three 
redskins dropped upon the sides of their horses, 
whose bodies were thus interposed as shields to the 
threatened danger. This is a favorite trick of these 





take us at this rate before we know it,” 


rangers of the plains. 








The cases of two of the number who were drowned 
were indeed strange. Who they were no one could 
tell. Their names were unknown. Man and wom- 
an, they had always lived together, and were sup- 
posed to be husband and wife. Both were Scotch, 
| and upon their persons, in gold-dust, secreted with- 
'in skin jackets worn inside the clothing, were found 
| more than one hundred pounds of the precious met- 
al, valued at nearly fifty thousand dollars. 

They were, doubtless, the richest persons in the 
ship. 

The precious metal in which they were clothed 
had given to each of them a veritable golden coffin, 
unlike any ever seen before. 

Who they were was never ascertained. The money 


was taken charge of by American ofi.cers at the port 
of Aspinwall, to be delivered to the heirs if any ever 
called ; and the affair soon faded from the memories 
of the survivors. 

I question if such a death ever occurred before, 
where the victim sunk under a golden weight, or 
where the corpse was swathed in literal cloth of 
gold, and temporarily buried in a golden coffin. 

F, HAMILTON, 
———+o—_ 


A COLORADO PACK TRAIN. 
By William H. Rideing. 

I thonght, at one time, that a mule was a creature 
of no individuality; that it differed from its fellows 
only in color and size, and that its worst qualities 
were obstinacy and stupidity, and its best qualities 
patience and endurance. But my experiences with 
the Wheeler Exploring Expedition, in Colorado and 
New Mexico, taught me that while a mule has the 


| most fixed and silly opinions on some matters, it is 
| wonderfully sagacious, and each invariably has a 


distinct character of its own. 

Some mules are of a social turn; others are quiet 
and solitary. Some are docile and domestic, and 
still others are utterly wild, capricious and unman- 
ageable. There was not one in our outfit that had 
not some good, bad, or eccentric trait that marked it 
from the others. 

“Gray Johnny” was a bit of a fellow, not much 
larger than a Shetland pony, with an uncon- 
querable temper, and a sly, vicious way of ex- 
pressing it. One day, as we were ascending a steep 
cliff of sandstone clay, by a narrow, slippery trail, 
he missed his footing, and rolled fifty feet down an 


rado in 1849. | embankment, with over two hundred pounds of bag- 


gage on his back. He climbed up again, unhurt, and 


way, and the only manner in which the Pacific coast | had scarcely reached the path, when down he went 


a second time, rolling over and over like a log. 

Another mule would have lost all resolution by the 
mishap; but Johnny, no doubt flattering himself 
upon his agility as a mountaineer, seemed simply 
vexed with himself on account of his carelessness, 
and, like a passionate boy, being vexed with himself, 
he was vexed with everybody else. When he re- 
gained the path, he kicked at the other mules, kicked 
at the trees, and kicked at the packers, and when one 
of the latter went towards him with a lasso, to hold 
him while his pack was being readjusted, he snapped 
at the man’s arm with his teeth, and missing it, 
seized the rope and chewed it into a pulp. 

Amiability was not one of his virtues. His coat 
was a cold steel-gray. He resented all familiarities 
with his heels. But he was an excellent worker; 
and when he broke down, from the effects of the 
Arizonian heats, too hard labor, and too poor food, 
we were all sorry to lose him. 

Poor little “Baby” was another mite of a mule,— 
a mild, affectionate, fragile creature, as unlike 
“Gray Johnny” as the wild boar is unlike the domes- 
ticated pig. When her load was removed, at the end 
of along day’s march, she would quickly retire to 
the shade of some pine tree, without any of the bois- 
terously joyful antics played by her companions, and 
there she would stand aloof, with a meek, thought- 
ful, pathetic look that went to my heart. The de- 
ceptive tricks and arts of which the other mules were 
guilty never entered her innocent head, and her vir- 
tues are affectionately cherished in the memory of 
all the members of the camp. 

Very different from her, again, was raw-boned 
“Bismark,” a most crafty wretch, with an omnivor- 
ous appetite, which never seemed satisfied. Nothing 
within his reach was secure from his depredations, 
and at different times he robbed our mess of a whole 
ham, a bag of flour, aside of bacon,a box of tea, 
and several pounds of sugar. All things were to his 
taste, however, and when he could not get at the ra- 
tions, he attempted to make as hearty a meal as pos- 
sible of any articles of clothing left outside the tents, 
In this way he munched up a heavy coat, a woollen 
muffler, a pair of buckskin trowsers, and a straw 
hat. 

We were awakened, one night, by the thud of 
hoofs, and discovered “Bismark” vigorously kicking 
at the mess-chest, with a view, apparently, to con- 
suming the contents. Finding that he was watched, 
he galloped away, with a stolen package of tin tacks 
in his mouth, from the effects of which he deserved- 
ly suffered for several days. 

On another occasion, two of the packers were issu- 
ing rations of molasses and flour, when they were 
interrupted by acall tosupper. The moment their 
backs were turned, “Bismark,” who had been fur- 
tively watching them from a distance, stole up, and 
alternately dipped his nose into the bag of flour and 
the tub of molasses, until it was elongated to twice its 
natural size, and had the ridiculous appearance of 
an old-clothes man’s head, with half a dozen bat- 
tered hats piled on top of it. 

But gluttony was not his only vice. He poked his 
head into every door that happened to be open in the 
settlements through which we passed, and was only 
prevented from entering by the size of hispack. At 
Santa Fe he walked into a wine shop, to the un- 
speakable dismay of the proprietor, who saw havoc 
among the glasses and bottles during his visit. 

I think that there is no stronger proof of animal 
sagacity than the quickness with which an inferior 
creature recognizes and puts itself under the leader- 
ship of one more intelligent. Among themselves, 
the coyotes of the West are the veriest sneaks and 
cowards; but with a wolf at their head to guide 
them, they acquire courage and become dangerous 
foes. 

The mules, in the same way, put their trust ina 
horse, and follow it in places where they would not 
venture to go alone, and for this reason. We hada 
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bell-mare with us to lead the pack-train. We 
fettered the mare at night, and then let the 
mules run free, as they seldom wandered be- 
yond the sound of her bell. 








But in every herd there are a few independent 


spirits, and “Bismark’? was one of these. He 
was not content to stray alone, however, and 
sometimes succeeded in alluring a few of his 


mates away from the safety of camp on a wild, 
helter-skelter chase across the country. 

It was amusing to watch how cunningly the 
old fellow did this work of temptation, first 
strolling, as he nibbled the grass, a short dis- 
tance away from the bell-mare, and then looking 
up, in a surprised way, that was meant to make 
that he had strayed unconsciously. 
When none of the others showed a disposition 
to join him, he would go no farther; but if he 
saw that his maneuvres were watched, he would 
explain them by many sly little motions, which 
were evidently intelligible to mule intellect, and 
would throw up his heels in a manner plainly 
expressive of contempt for the thraldom of mule 
drivers, 


us believe 


By such hints of fun and possible freedom, he 
sometimes induced a silly mule to follow him; 
but as a runaway nearly always returns towards 
the place it came from, we knew in what direc- 
tion to seek for him, and we invariably found 
him before he had travelled very far from camp. 

I might describe each of the others as fully as 
Thave deseribed “Bismark.’”’ I believe that it 
would be possible to write a novel of mule life, 
with a heroand a heroine, a villain, and other 
those in the novels of our 
—so varied is mule nature. But 
there are other points for mention in which you 
will probably be more interested. 

What the camel and dromedary are on the 
sand deserts of old Egypt, the mule is in our 
West, It isthe beast of burthen that Nature 
seems to have especially adapted for travel in 
wild 


characters to match 
own society, 


mountain countries. It is tough, 
patient and sure-footed, and it is equally ser- 
viceable asa pack animal, 
riding animal. It is capable of travelling twenty 
miles a day, over rough mountain trails, for six | 
months of the year, witha three-hundred pound | 
load on its back, and a very small quantity of | 
food in its stomach. 


strong, 


a draught animal, ora 








On account of its many-sided usefulness, it is 
more highly valued than a horse in the far south- 
west, where a beautiful Indian pony is not worth 
more than sixty dollars or eighty dollars, while 
a good mule will often fetch as large a price as 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. So the 
pack train of our expedition offered a strong 
temptation to the numerous eattle thieves who | 
infest such stock-raising countries as New Mex. | 
ico; and we had to be wateh{ul in order to avoid | 
the unpleasant awaking some 
morning and finding our animals stampeded, 


See i 





experience of 


/can town of considerable size, on the 








In the season of 1875, one of the surveying | 
parties under Lieut. Wheeler had a mishap of 
this kind, and the stolen mules were only recov- 
ered after a chase of four hundred miles over a | 
rough country. If, at the end of a day’s march, 
we could have stabled our animals, or tied them 


j}er of quite a party, 


ness; but we anil no fodder with us, and 
were obliged to let the poor creatrves pentin to 
find the best grazing they could in the neighbor- 
hood of camp. 

We were often disturbed in the dead of night 
by the nervous call of the commandant of our 
party, Lieut. Morrison, when he heard a commo- 
tion among the mules; but we were singularly 


| fortunate, and did not lose a single animal by 


theft until we arrived at Albuquerque, a Mexi- 
banks of 
the Rio Grande. 

Here there is a corral, or stable, into which we 
turned our train at night for greater security, 
and here two of our best mules were stolen. 

About thirty miles farther up the river is a lit- 
tle town called Algodones, which is known as a 
haunt of desperadoes and cattle-thieves, and 


thither Juan, our Mexican packer, was immedi- | 


ately despatched. He was selected for the ser- 


vice in preference to an American, as his appear- | 


ance in the town would excite less notice; and 
he sallied out of camp into the darkness, armed 
with a Springfield carbine, a Colt’s revolver, and 
a liberal supply of cartridges, under orders to re- 
cover the mules, if possible, regardless of haz- 
ard, 





Ile was away two days. 
morning Lieut. 
direction, and discovered tracks of the missing 
animals in the loose dust of a frequently-travelled 


Early the following 
Morrison started out in another 


How could he 
By the fact that the prints 
shoe missing from a hind hoof, and 
that one of the animals corresponded in this par- | 
ticular. He followed up this simple clue for | 
twenty-four hours, clearly tracing the hoof-prints 
along the road and over indistinct trails, where, 
to eyes less sharp than those of the Western | 
pathfinder, they would have been invisible. But | 
at last he lost sight of them, as they turned off 
into open country, and he came back 
tired and disappointed, 

Juan returned the next day, 
luck, and we went away 
poorer by two mules, 


road, some distance from camp. 
recognize them? 
showed a 


to camp, 


from Albuquerque 
— - +~?o - 
REVOLUTION IN MEXICO. 


A revolution has been on for some 
months in Mexico, and althorgh that country is 
our next-door neighbor, we suppose there are 
very few people in the United States who think 
it worth while to follow the progress of events 
there. who are able to watch 
the course of Mexican polities, the sabject has a 
great deal of interest. 

As is well known, the Government of Mexico 
modelled after that of the United 
States, and like it in almost all respects. The 
late Emperor Napoleon of France tried to set up 
an empire in Mexico, 


going 


To those, however, 


is a republic, 


the defence of Metz, during the war with Ger- 
many of 1870-71, was made a Marshal for his 
services in securing a crown to the 
Maximilian. 

But Maximilian, 
name, was captured and shot, and Benito Juarez 
recovered his rightful authority as President 
over the whole of Mexico. Juarez was an 
Indian of pure blood, but a man of remarkable 
ability. He earned his position as chief magis- 
trate by the skill which he displayed in uniting 
the Mexicans, and in conquering the European 
invaders. 

Mexicans are, 
Spanish-American peoples, constantly 
in revolutions; and had the 
foe been vanquished, when ambitious leaders 
plunged the country into new civil wars. 

Just before the elections of 1871, Lerdo de Te- 
jada, who had been one of the cabinet, regigned, 
in order to become a candidate against Juarez. 
A turbulent spirit, named Porfirio Diaz, the lead- 
made a union of political 


however, 
engaged 
scarcely 


forces with Lerdo. 


Diaz immediately organ- 


with no better | 


Gen. Bazaine, who was a } 
few years ago sentenced to death for treason in | 


Archduke | 


never Emperor except in| 


much like all other | 


foreign | 


At the election, Juarez had | 
up, we should have been spared much uneasi-| avery large majority. 
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ized a sii: under the pretence that the elec- 
tions had not been free, and the new civil war 
lasted until the death of Juarez, in July, 1872. 

Lerdo, who was supposed to sympathize with 
the attempt at revolution, but who had taken no 
part in it, had meanwhile been elected President of 
the Supreme Court. This office partly corresponds 
to that of Vice-President in our Government. 
Lerdo, therefore, became President, and as Diaz 
| and his followers had been fighting to secure that 

result, they had no longer an excuse for waging 

the war, and the rebeliion came toanend. In 

November, 1872, Lerdo de Tejada was regularly 
| elected President, for a term of four years. 
| T he satisfaction of the opposition did not last 
long. Juarez had strongly supported the move- 
ment to abolish the monasteries and nunneries of 
the Catholic church. Lerdo adopted the same pol- 
icy. Moreover he kept in office most of the men 
appointed by Juarez, and that was a cause of 
unpopularity. 

There were two or three petty revolts already 
in progress,—one in the State of Sonora, which 
lies south of our Territory of Arizona. Diaz se- 
lected that as the basis of his operations. He 
sent to Cuba for Gen. Marquez, the leader of the 
Catholic church party, and at the beginning of 
February these two proclaimed war against the 
Government. 

Up to the time we write there has been scarce- 
ly anything to check the progress of the revolu- 
tion. The rebels succeeded, at the beginning of 
April, in capturing Matamoras, the port on the 
Gulf of Mexico that lies just over the line of the 
United States. The Government troops do not 
fight the rebels, but join them and fight with 
them. 
the object of his ambition by a successful civil 
war. 


+o 
AT SEA. 


My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath divine, 

And on the heln there rests a Hand 
Other than mine. 


One who was known in storms to sail 
T have on board; 

Above raving of the gale 
I hear my Lord, 








Safe to the land—safe to the land— 
The end is 5 

And then with Ilim go hand in hand 
Far into bliss. 


~@oo—___—— 
PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS. 


It happens that in the centennial year the 
| people of this country will be called upon to elect 
} a new President and Vice-President, and before 
very long we shall all be busily talking about 
the candidates for those offices, discussing their 
merits and history, while everywhere their por- 
| traits will be peeping out of the store windows, 





across the streets. 

Fven now a great deal of curiosity is being felt 
las to who those candidates are to be. The Re- 
publican Convention meets at Cincinnati early in 
June, and the Democratic Convention at St. Louis 
about a fortnight later 
prominent men who aspire to the highest place 
|in the nation’s gift are working hard on every 
hand in their behalf. 

Candidates for President and Vice-President | 
have been, for rather more than forty years, 
named, or “nominated,”’ at what are ¢ 
tional Conventions” of the various parties. 
way in which these Conventions are brought 
about and formed is as follows: Each party has 

a National Committee, whose headquarters are 
|at Washington. Early inthe year of a presiden- 
| tial election, this Committee meets, chooses a 
place and time for the nominating Convention, 
and calls upon the party throughout the land to 
send delegates to it. 

Besides this National Committee, there is in 
}each State a State Committee of each party. 
When the call for the Convention has been is- 
| sued, these State Committees in their turn meet | 
together and call State Conventions, naming a | 
time and place. 

It is usual that the National Conventions | 
; should be composed of delegates in proportion 


| 
| 
| 


A certain number of delegates ‘‘at large’ is sent, 


territory, which also choose delegates. 
State Conventions, called as we have described, 
choose the list of delegates at large to the Na- 
| tional Convention for the State; while minor 
Conventions are also held in the districts to 
choose the district delegates. Caucuses are held 
in every city and town to elect delegates to their 
State and District Conventions, who are to 
choose the national delegates. 

Thus you see there is a thoroughly-organized 
party system, in which, however, the masses of 
a party can only indirectly influence the choice 
of candidates for President and Vice-President. 

Sometimes the State Conventions, when they 


The indications are that Diaz will attain | 


od “Na- | 
called “Na- | ary, and was detailed, with others, to build the 
The | breastworks on Dorchester Heights. 


| 








and their names appearing upon flags hung | 


| at Kennebunk, Me., 





meet to choose delegates to the national body, 
express their choice for the candidate, and either 
instruct or request the delegation they elect to 
bring the name of this or that gentleman before 
the National Convention. 

This has been done by the New York Republi. 
can Convention, which has thus brought out the 
name of Senator Conkling; by the Ohio Repub. 
lican Convention, which has instructed its dele. 
gates to go for Governor Hayes; and by the 
Pennsylvania Republican Convention, which has 
expressed its preference for Governor Hartranft, 

As we have said, the method of choosing can. 
didates for President and Vice-President by Con. 
ventions has been in existence rather more thay 
forty years. 

Before that, the ways of choosing candidates 
were more simple. It needed no Convention or 
caucus to point out Gen. Washington as the 
proper man to be the first occupant of the high 
est office; and John Adams, who was chosen 
first Vice-President, naturally succeeded him by 
a popular choice. 

When John Adams’ term was closing, however, 
it became necessary for the two parties, the Fed. 
eralist and the*Republican, as they were then 
called, to select candidates. 

This was then done by caucuses of the Senators 





and members of Congress at Washington. The 
Senators and Representatives of each party as- 
sembled, and settled who should be the candi- 





dates. 

After a while, people became very much dis- 
contented with this mode of selecting candidates, 
The idea of National Conventions was not yet 
thought of; but it became usual for the State 
Legislature to present names of candidates. 

This was the way in which Gen. Jackson, 
Henry Clay, and John Quincey Adams were pvro- 
posed. 

The first prominent National Conventions of 
the large parties were held in the year 1831, 
when Gen. Jackson’s first term of office was 
drawing to a close. The Democrats, of course, 
proposed him for another term; while the Whigs, 
then a newly-formed party, put forward their 
leader, Henry Clay, as a candidate. 

On the whole, the system of National Conven- 
tions seems better and fairer than the old method 
of nominations by Congressional caucuses, or 
than that by State legislatures; for it gives the 
whole body of a party a chance to share, though 
indirectly, in the choice of the candidates for 
whom they are expected to vote. 

———— oo —_<__—_ 


WASHINGTON AT DORCHESTER. 


A correspondent of the Companion, residing 
was reminded, by the illus- 
tration of the “ Breastworks at Dorchester 
Heights,’’ published in our issue of March 16th, 
of an anecdote of Washington, told by the Rev. 
Simeon Locke, who died in 1831, aged eighty- 
three years. Mr. Locke, who was a respected 
clergyman of Hollis, Me., was a frequent visitor, 





: , about fifty years ago, at ‘the house of our corre- 
; and the friends of the | 


spondent’s father, in Kennebunkport. ‘When! 
was a boy,”’ writes Mr. Andrew Walker, the cor 
respondent, “I have heard him, more than once, 
relate the following anecdote, and [ recollect it 
| as distinctly as if told yesterday.”’ He said: 

“T was a soldier in the army of the revolution- 


A day or 


| two after the works were begun, Gen. Washing- 


] . | version. 
to the Congressional representation of the States. | 


ton rode into the enclosure. I was asentinel. 
Near me was a wheelbarrow and shovel; not far 
off was an idle soldier. 

“Why do you not work with the others” 
asked Washington, addressing the soldier. 

“Tam a corporal, sir,’ he replied. 

“The General immediately dismounted, and 
marched to the barrow, shovelled it full of sand, 
wheeled it to the breastworks, dumped his load, 
and returned the empty barrow to its place. 
| Without uttering a word, he mounted his horse 
and rode away. 

This anecdote of Washington has been related 
in various ways, but this seems to be a correct 
It presents him in a different attitude 
from that given him by several writers who rep- 


| Tesent his conduct while at Boston as being un- 


and then there are districts, covering a certain duly dignified, proud 





and reserved. Washing- 


The | ton’s dignity was essential to his position, and 


an element of strength to the cause, since a lead- 
er, to be successful, must command profound 





respect. False pride he despised, and he was 
always ready to rebuke it. 
SYMPATHY IN TRAVEL, 


Travellers who seek recreation ina foreign land 
are apt to be indifferent to the comfort of others, 
absorbed as they are in carrying out their own plans. 
The late Rev. Dr. Gannett, of Boston, was a marked 
exception to this general rule. While travelling on 
the continent, he fell in with an American gentle- 
man whom he had never seen before, but in whom 
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uda very genial companion. After spending | 
with him very pleasantly, they parted, Dr, | 
ett to go on toa distant city, the new acquain- 
to remain for a little vest, feeling slightly | 









disposed. | 

To the great surprise of this gentleman, two days 
after, Dr. Gannett dropped in on him, having turned 
pack on his journey many miles. On asking the 
reason of his return, Dr. Gannett said, very frankly, 
that he felt anxious, lest his new acquaintance might 
pe really sick, and being alone among strangers, 
t need the sympathy and help of a fellow- | 
countryman. The new acquaintance never forgot 
this thoughtful kindness, and the name of Dr, Gan- 
nett was cherished through life. 








———-__—§{@r— 


LINCOLN'S INDIFFERENCE TO DRESS. 
Mr. Lincoln, while practising law in Illinois, wore 

clothes made of plain, cheap material, and did not 
scem to know whether they fitted him or not. He 
doubtless had often read, but never heeded, Poloni- 
us’ advice to his son: 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

Bat not express’d in faney; rich, not g: andy 5 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man.’ 
Mr. Leonard Swett tells an anecdote which illus- 
trates how little thought Mr. Lincoln bestowed upon | 





dress. 

A few years before he became President, Mr. Lin- 
coln was, in the absence of the Judge, chosen by 
both parties to try an action brought by a merchant | 
against arich farmer, for a suit of clothes sold to | 
hisminor son. The farmer refused to pay the bill 
because the clothes were bought without his author- 
ity. The question of law was whether the clothes, | 
the cost being $28, were extravagant, in which case | 
the farmer re not be obliged to pay, or were | 
such as were befitting the young man’s condition in | 
life. 

Mr. Lincoln, sitting in the case asa Judge with- 
outa jury, decided that the clothes were extrava- 
gant, and, therefore, not suitable to the young man, | 
alding, “I have very rarely in my life had a suit of 
clothes that cost $28.” 

While President, Mr. Lincoln wore well-fitting 
clothes, and was always neat in his person. But the 
eredit must be given to a faithful servant, who 

shaved him every morning, and saw to it that he did | 
not go out until he was presentable. 

Mr. Swett tells an incident which exhibits the per- | 
tinacious faithfulness of this servant. Mr. Lincoln | 
was going to the capitol, to remain there during the | 
last hours of the session, in the President’s room, to | 
sign bills. He was about to start, when the servant 
sid, “Mr. President, you must change your clothes 
before going.” “What's the reason,” said Lincoln, 
mther impatiently, “these clothes are not good 
enough?” looking down at his suit. “Why,” said | 
the servant, “you must wear your dress suit ont 
coat, for your appearance in the President’s room of 
the eapitol is official.”” Mr. Lincoln ridiculed the 
idea, but the colored servant stuck to him, and com- 
pelled him to appear in an appropriate suit of clothes. 














nh dae 
SISTERLY DEVOTION, 
The Life of Caroline Herscheil, 
gives us a portrait of a remar! 
noble character. We know not where a similar rec- 
orl of unselfish love for a brother and devotion 
tohis interests may be found. She seemed to live 
ouly for her brother William, the astronomer, find- 
ing aperpetual joy in doing any kind of drudgery | 


just published, 
cable woman and a 





for him, and helping him in his professional work. | 


Itishard to estimate the amount of labor she did | 
for him, or the pride she felt in his success, and in 
his growing appreciation by the public. 

Caroline was almost heart-broken when her broth- 
ermarried, and the privilege of caring for him, and 
ministering to his comfort, passed to other hands. 
Life had lost for her its joy and its spring. She still 
coutinned to help him in his astronomical work. 
But she would not consent to be an inmate of his 
home, or to share the luxuries which came to him 
by his wife’s fortune. 





COLLEGE ROUGHNESS, 

Mr. Prescott, the historian, lost the use of one of 
his eyes by rough playin college. After dinner, one 
day, in Commons HH: all, a student, bent on having a 
litle fun, threw a hard crust of bread. It struck 
ung Prescott in the eye, inflicting a severe wound, 
fro: 2 whose effects he never recovered. The nerves 
Were so seriously injured, that their tone could not 


Y : stored, and the eye was of little use for the rest 
of life, 





Mr. Prescott, with his generous nature, cherished 
ho feelings of resentment towards the student who 
had inflic sted sue hagrievonsinjury. But he thonght 
it singular that no apology was made, and no regret 
expressed; and every honorable mind shares his 


~ nder. The code of college honor is often strange- 
i a from virtue and justice. Collegians 
hot 


nee rea it no disgrace to be guilty of mean and 
ni acts, count it very degrading to their dignity 
make aapology. The offender against Mr. Pres- 
ce , Must have been one of this class. He had no 
shse Of shame for the reckless act that inflicted a 
: long g injury. He had not “that chastity of honor 
“as Burke says, feels “stain like a wound.” 


WELLINGTON’S HAPPY HIT. 
The Duke of 
the foible 











Wellington’s shrewdness in detecting 
Sites : of his associates was paralleled by the 
tite unor with which he exposed them with- 

juring their self-respect, Dr. Croker, a dis- 





finest thing I ever wrote, and you cannot do better 
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COMPANION, 


tinguished litcrary man, best known as the editor of ! 
LBoswell’s “Life of Johuson,’’ was noted forthe ob- 
stinacy with which he maintained his opinions, often 
against reason and good taste. One evening, in a 
| party at which the duke was present, Croker was 
vaunting his superior information on all the topics 
introduced, and flatly contradicted the duke, who 
had related an incident of the Battle of Waterloo. 
| The duke submitted with great good-nature. 

Soon after, as the conversation turned on the value 
of percussion caps for army muskets, Dr. Croker 
again contradicted the duke. Wellington quietly 





| extinguished him by saying, to the amusement of 


the company, who could not restrain their laughter, | 
“My dear Croker, I can yield to your superior infor- | 
mation on most points, and you may, perhaps, know | 
a great deal more of what passed at Waterloo than | 
myself, but, as a sportsman, I will maintain my | 
point about the percussion caps.” 
Am 

AN OBSCURE SENTENCE. | 

A good story, no doubt mythical, is told of Jacob 
Boehme, the cobbler, famous for his profound phil- 
osophical works. On his death-bed his disciples | 
came to him, eager to obtain explanations of obscure | 
passages in his writings before he was taken away. 
He relieved their difficulties with a single exception. 
One passage puzzled him, and he said, “My chil- | 
dren, when I wrote this I understood its meaning, 
and no doubt the omniscient God did. He may still 
remember it, but I have forgotten.” 

A similar incident is told of the German poet 
BKlopstock, which has the advantage of being true. 
Some of his admirers made a journey from Gottin- 
gen to Hamburg, to sce him in his old age, and ask 
him to explaina difficult passage in his works. They 
were young students, and running over with enthu- 
siasm. Klopstock received them graciously, read 
the passage, and then said, “I cannot recollect what 
I meant when I wrote it; but I remember it was the 


than devote your lives to the discovery of its mean- 
ing.” 

- neenemifliie~ 

THE TEMPLE AND THE TREE. 

The mushroom that lifted a millstone is a fair type 
of the astonishing power of growing vegetable life. 
It is not wonderful that time and nature should use 
this power as an agent of destruction. 

Many of the large temples of the province of Ben- 
galare now in ruins, but they have not fallen through 
the wear and tear of time. A silent but effectual 
power has been the cause of this destruction. 

The seeds of the peepul and banyan trees have 
got into the foundations. These have taken root; 
the sapling has forced its way through the fissures of 

the stones, and in process of years the whole fabric 
has been loosened and eventually brought down, It 
seems probable that the Temple of Juggernaut will 
share the same fate, 

These temples have stood hundreds of years, and, 
but for their remarkable enemics underneath their 
walls, bade fair till lately to stand as many centuries 
more. As it is, we only wonder that more of the 
buildings of man, so vastly ancient, have not been 
long ago overturned by the same means. 


+2>> 
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DR. LORD AND THE ETON BOYS. 
Those of our readers who have heard Dr. Lord, the 
eloquent lecturer on history, may be interested in 
an incident that occurred to him some thirty years 
ago, during a visit to England: 


Dr. Lord, while sauntering in the neighborhood of 
Eton, in an attire denoting contentment of mind 
rather than the burden of ‘riches, was espied by a 
band of rollicking boys, who “eame down upon him” 
hand in hand, captured ‘him, and decided that before 
he could proceed, he must, as a forfeit, either sing 2 
song, tell astory, or make aspeech. Entering into 
the spirit of the joke, he chose to make a speech. 
He selected as his topic, “The Antiquities of Rome,”’ 
and from the head of a barrel spoke for forty-five 
minutes, to the astonishment and delight of his 
youthful hearers. On closing, he was conducted to 
the school in state, where, discovering himself, he 
was induced to deliver a course of lectures. —N. 
Post. 

or 


EXAGGERATED EXPRESSIONS, 

Ladies, especially young ladies, are frequently ad- 
dicted to an exaggerated mode of expression, which 
is very senseless and misleading; and hence the word 
“awful” has to perform an awful amount of work; 
or, if not that word, it is some other. At any rate, 
they must always bein the superlative. Here isa 
specimen: 





Yesterday was indeed an eventful day in the life 
| of alady on Washington Street. During a trip on 
| the street cars to Winter Street and back, she saw 
the loveliest polonaise — she ever saw in her 
life, the handsomest fellow she ever saw in her life, 
the homeliest woman she ever saw in her life, got 
the worst fright she ever got in her life, from the 
drunkest man she ever saw in her life, never was so 
insulted in her life as she was by a young man who 
spoke to her on the car, and finally got home, feeling 
more tired than she ever felt in her life. 


——_—__+o+—__-— 
A DINNER IN SIBERIA, 


A letter from Siberia describes a dinner party 
where each contributed something tothe feast. The 
writer says: 


Some brought out frozen bread, others frozen ca- 


during the winter. 


| with the ten we shall dine like princes.” 


out of doors with a northern exposure, that the sun 

may never touch it. They are frozen through and 

through, and retaiu their flavor as comp iletely as if | 
they had just been plucked from the tree. “When 
placed on the table they are as hard as wood, and 
when they fall accidentally on the floor they make 
the same noise that a wooden ball would do. The 
heat of the dining-room gradually softens them, and 
they reassume their original form. 

While eating some game oue d: iy, I, ont of curios- 
ity, asked how long it hi aud been killed, Iwas told, 
“over two months a; go.” When cold weather sets 
in, nearly every butcher kills all the meat he re quires 
Fish become so solid that in all 
the markets they are seen leaning against the wall 





on their tails, no matter what their length or weight 


may be. 
= a> 
THE TWO BORROWERS, 

A certain phase of literary life in Paris—not the 
best nor the most successful—is illustrated by this 
incident, told of two of the most popular novelists 
and dramatists of that city: 

Alexander Dumasthe younger, when a student in | 
|the Quartier Latin, desired to make a good repast | 
with a companion, and found, en examining his 
purse, that it contained only five france 

“Wait,” said he to his companion, 
up stairs and borrow five more from m 






hile I run 
father ; 





and | 


| 
“Well,” inquired the waiting man on his return, | 
“have yon got the ten?” 
“T haven't even the five,” answered young Dumas, 
ruefully; “my father is better at borrowing: than I. 3 


” 





“WILLING TO PAY FOR ItT.,’”’ 
One of the most humorous illustrations of a man 
willing to pay his way, and that, too, with cash 
down, is found in the following anecdote: 





A certain Judge, whose pompous and officious 
ways tempted some of the lawyers to acts which his 


each. When they had paid their fines, a certain dry 
aud steady-going old attorney walked up to the 
bench and very gravely laid down a ten-dollar bill. 
“What is that for?’ said the Judge, 

“For contempt, your honor,”’ was the reply. 
“Why,I have not fined you for contempt 
swered the Judge. 

“I know that,” said the lawyer, “but I want you 
to understand that I cherish a secret contempt for 
this court all the time, and Iam willing to pay for 
it. 


?? an- 


~o 

HOW TO ADJOURN A LEGISLATURE, 
The legislator of whom this anecdote is told, knew 

the influence that the sense of smell exerts upon the 

stomach. 


A member of the Kentucky House of Representa- 
tives, the other day, after many abortive attempts to 
adjourn had been made, sent one of the pages out 
and procured a large piece of middling meat, which 
he proceeded to broil on the coals in one of the large 
projecting fireplaces. Soon the dinner-suggesting 
odors of that broiling meat began to spread through 
the house and salute the olfactories of battling but 
hungry membe and in less than five minutes an- 
other motion to adjourn was made and carried, 








+r 


SUPERSCRIPTION TO A LETTER.— The Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution says, “A letter passed through the 
post-office in this city recently with the following po- 
etical inscription: 


“ ‘Steal not this for fear of shame,— 
There is no money in the same. 
True, it does a check contain, 

But ’tis for baggage on a train.’”’ 





MATERIALS FOR A WAX POND LILY. 





This charming flower may be imitated with great ex- 
actness in wax, and almost any boy or girl who may ob- 
tain this package will be able to make it in a short time 
The package contains the necessary amount of Wax, Tin 
Cutters, Metal Leaf Mould, Wire, Brushes, Dry Colors, 
and complete Instructions. 

Price, post-paid, $1 00. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


BRADLEY’S PATENT CROQUET SET. 


We have used this superior Croquet Set for four years, 


and the demand for it increases each season. 





ly iare, others still frozen preserves, others again sau- 
sages, Which could not be bent, even if put against | 
the knee and pulled with all the strength of both | 
arms. Nothing could be done except ‘to wait pa- | 
tiently for the dishes to be thawed. Gradually, as 
each article of food softens, faces brighten, and when 
at last a knife entered one of the dishes, there were 
shouts of triumph, which announced the beginning 
of the meal. 

At the close of the dinner we ate excellent frnit, 
which had been kept frozen. Throughout Siberia, 
as soon as very cold weather sets in, all fruit is placed 





eight balls and mallets, which are made of the best North- 
| ern rock maple. Its great superiority over other Croquet 
| | consists chiefly in the Patent Sockets. No Set is complete 
without them. 
accompanied by Prof. Rover’s Croquet Manual. 


charges. 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 


Youth’s ae arr Office, : 


41 Temple Place puston, Mass. 


| are not sold 
VW 






honor construed to mean contempt, fined them $10 | N 








It is by far 
the best Croquet for the price in the market. It contains 


It is packed in a neat chestnut box, and is 


Price $5 00, the purchaser to pay express or freight 
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European Manufacturers of Rub- 
ber Goods in the Background. 





The tame of our and total absence 
**Gossamer of adhesion under 
Waterproof’’ any ctrceum- 
garments, for La- stances in the hot- 
dies and Gentle- test of weather. 
men's storm use, Ve also 


nuke 





ies’ and M 
es’ GOSSAMER 
Leggins and 
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Enrope. Rubber 
manufacturers 





there readily ad- Dress Shields, 
mit their saperi- 2 Gossamer Thats 
ority to any ever SS and caps for Gen- 
made by them in $ tlemen, and Gos- 





samer Umbre 
ae only real w a- 

er-rrocf Wubrel- 
tn made 


lightweight, 
strength, 
viousness lo 8 
or tresh water, 





For the protection of ourselves and the nt we stamp 
our trade-mark, “Gossamer Water-proof,” on the loop of 
rment we make; also on our Leggins and Um- 
None are genuine if not so stamped. for 








See 


| yourself they have our trade-mark. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CoO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


N. B.—-To accommodate those living where our goods 

at retail, we will send by mail, post-poid, to 
ddress, One 56 inch Lady’s Cape, $8 25; One Gent's 
y size orde red, $10 00; One G 


sit 
8 Cap, $1 25; 4- 4 Gossamer Cc loth, ‘sl 25 


AMATEUR WOR REERS 


an tind FA ng they YW in 


RARE AND F Y WOODS, 













and Four Books of B wea bit Designs. Send 3-c stamp 
for our new and enlarged Catalog nd Price-list (8 edi- 
tion, just issued) to GEO. W. R AD & CO Foot 
= Sth and 6th Sts., New York. 3) ot 





SEAMLESS AND WATFR?P ROOF, 
! 1 








protects clothing, re ; sag line 2 at aper, kc 
onmnended by phy ple, 
ets., mailed by EUR EKA DI ‘AT ER CO. 266 
Broadway, New York. 9—Kleow 
| RS. MERRITT’S PILLS have eured 30,000 
| 4 eases of Nervous Debility in the past twenty years. 


‘She will send the 
Tree veg sufferers. 


“Boston, ass. 
ROSES Ppa 
6 for $1, ior 


guard inteed, &2, 30 tor #4. Pur- 

ers? piece of ne arly 600 varieties of roses and other 

ir ine pre mitun rose with each 
Cata 


receipt from which they are 
Address with stamp, P.O 





other 
roses sent by mail post-paid ev- 


Fine ever-blooming and 


and their safe arrival 
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re free, 
* West Grove, Ches- 
ter Co, ‘Pas 15—2teow 
Men to travel and sell our 
goods to DEALERS. No 
@ peddling trom house to house. 
dollars a month, hotel and travelling expenses 
Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, = 15—12t 


DECALCOMANTE, 
or aes tors a Ista » With book of 
pp. » Siving full instructions 


Lighty 
paid, 


in this new 








and itiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asst poet 50 c fal They are Heads, Landscapes, Animale, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn ea ives, Comic Figures, &c, 





They can be evsily transferred to any arti 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 be vatifi n GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 60 ee cts. Agents wante: 

__ Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 W ‘illam Street, New York, 


DECALCOMANIE 


O for children. 
25 


le KO as to imitate the 


300 — postpaid—for 
5 cents. Birds, Butterflies, Fish, 
Comics, Indians, Chine men, Bouquets, Landscapes, Ani- 





ind 20 entirely new design 
30 \ 





mals’ Heac 
yisiting C ards ties —with name, 28 
Samples of ev New be . Send 
28 cents for cards and Partie ulars to 
Ww VATITT & CO., 


12— 96 Ioromilet ‘ld Street, B oston. 


8300 DECALCOMANIE PICTURES, 25 cts. 
e The Original 250 Assorted Pictures, 25 cts. 
100 Beautiful Decalcomanie, 50 cts.; 2 sheets Embossed 
Pictures and 25 Gem Chromos for 50 ets 
PHELPS Bb i Os. 
125 Dearborn St., 











& CO. 
is 26teow Chicago, ‘Wl. 


‘ mounted, 
— plat 
New Buffalo Bill Rev 


oy ith 100 Cartridges, $3.00 ; 20, es every tcten in- 

ted : satisfaction guaranteed, ‘Tlustrated Catalogue Free. 

WESTERN vo N WORKS, Chicago, iit, 
60 Dearborn-st., (Me Cormick Block). 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills | 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy conditic 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL ‘ATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold bv all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y 
FREE It contains 15 sheets Paper, 15 kn- 
velopes, Golden Pen, Penholder, 
Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. 
Single package with pair of Sleeve Buttons, post-paid, 


25 cents. Cireulars fre. M. MIKOLAS & Co., 
Phila Philadelphia Pa 5- ~52t 


~NEW S STYLE DIAMOND VISITING | 


50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 ets 
anything like them. S.J. Srrar, Meatield, Mass. 10—13tp 


\INE BRISTOL VISITING CAEDS, 25, 
with your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10 cts, and 3 cent stamp. I have 
70 kinds of cards, a list of which, with samples of 65 
styles of printing and agents’ price list, will be sent 
with each new order; and I make the above offer, as 
1 wish to introduce my cards into every family. 5 

packs, 5 names, to one address for 50 cts. You will want 
more when you get the first lot. * spor than pleased,” 
“Never was so well suited before, almost wnani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert cnt skilful printers 
and furnish the best of work, and printed nearly one mil- 
lion cards in Dee., 1875, mane _hame, town and state 
plainly. Address, Ww. CAN? 

30 Kneel ae Street, 


VOUR WAME 520, printed on 30 Nice Bmeray 








Watches to Agents who will sell 
our Centennial Stationery Package. 








You have never seen 











o> 
Boston, Mass. 








cents. Best terms yet. We e patrons the commission. 

Elegant Card-cases 10 and 1p cts. each. STANDARD CARD 

Co., Brockton, Mass. 10—8tp 
of every kind. 20 Magnificent 9x11 


CHROMOS Mounted Chromos for $1. Two samples, 


20 cts. Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 

_J. LATHAM & Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
- 50) FINELY-PEINTED Visiting Cards sent. post- 
9) paid, for 25 cts. Send st: imp for samples of Glass 
Cards, Marble, Snowfl: | Damask, ete. We have over 








100 styles. meen wante 

49— .- FUL LE R & CO., Brockton, Mass, 
AGENTS for PR. CHASF’S 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN, FAR- 
RIFR, BEE-KEEPFR, AND 

SECOND RECEIPT BOOK. This is the only NEW 














BOOK by Dr. A. W. CHAS and any other purporting 
to be such is a fraud. Agents more than peeatoe their 
money. Sample Conies, Two Dollars \ddre 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, LOLEDO, 


bare Se "Role 
( Publishers. 6—18t 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


APRIL 27, 1876, 

















For the Companion. 
DANDELIONS. 


Onee, in a June-time yesterday, 

Waiting I stood, as now I stand; 
And down the green-grown hillside way 

I saw two children, hand in hand, 

Come roaming through the meadow-land, 
Singing a childish roundelay. 


Both beautiful beyond compare, 
Yet different; for one sweet face 

Was fair as summer days are fair, 
With bright blue eyes, where one might trace 
Some hint of sturdy Saxon race, 

And wondrous wealth of golden hair. 


Both fair, yet different; for one 

Had brought from distant southern skies 
The dusky beauty of the sun; 

And far down in his deep, dark eyes 

There seemed to lurk sad memories, 
And hints of sorrows unbegun, 


Then one of them—his eyes were blue— 

Stooped where, through all the sunny days, 
The dandelions gray-headed grew; 

And, plucking one, in many ways 

He blew the down, with mystic phrase; 
And bade the flower tell him true 


“Whether his mother wanted him.”— 
The other stood like one who has 

Received a blow; his eyes grew dim 
With half-shed tears; and on the grass 
He flung him sobbing, for, alas! 

On earth no mother watched for him. 





And just before the sun was set 
I went and found him there alone,— 
The dark-haired one,—his eyes still wet 
With tears; a dandelion half-blown 
Told me the tale he would not own,— 
Alas! “she did not want him yet.” 


But later, when the winter’s snow 
Lay white upon the fields, and fled 
Were all the summer’s pomp and show, 
One day they came to me and said, 
“The little child you knew is dead.” 
And then { went and looked, and lo! 


The apts red lips half parted were 
(Still red and ripe, though life was past); 
The little hands, they did not stir, 
But on the breast lay folded fast. 
Ilis mother “‘wanted him” at last, 
Dear child! and he had gone to her. 
JOuN BROwNJONN. 





~~? 


For the Companion. 


THE TIN-PEDDLER AND THE 
CONGRESSMAN. 

There is in New England an industrious class 
of men whose vocation is to peddle tin-ware, 
brooms and baskets, They crowd the body of a 
heavy red wagon to its utmost capacity with 
kettles, dippers, lamps, pans, pails and porrin- 
gers, and then, piling on the top of it as many 
brooms, mop-handles and baskets as they can, 
proceed as fast as an old horse can trudge along 
with such a load, from house to house to sell 
their goods, or barter them for such old iron, 
barrels or paper-rags as they may chance to find. 

Though an humble, this is still a useful call- 
ing, for by it families are readily supplied with 
many essential articles; and this often in ex- 
change for worn-out clothing and old rubbish, of 
no possible use to them. In remote hamlets, the 
arrival of a tin-peddler is therefore usually hailed 
with joy; and the supply of bright and glittering 
tin—to say nothing of the news—he brings into a 
household forms a sort of era in its history. 

I desire to tell a true and simple story of one 
of these men. 

I will call him my ‘“‘itinerant philosopher,”’ for 
he is always reasoning, and endeavoring to 

—*vindicate the ways of God to man.” 

He has a withered hand, and a painter would 
not choose him fora model; but his heart is a 
full compensation for any defects of person. He 
once had a little farm, a wife and child, but they 
are gone, 

Ilis circuit has a radius of about ten miles, 
and steadily from day to day, up hill and down, 
he drives along, and whenever he stops at any 
hor s@to trade, he has some good word to speak 
for the spiritual benefit of the family. 

For this he meditates and prays along the 
road. If he has reason to suspect a family does 
not go to church, he kindly asks them for the 
text last Sabbath. If he hears a word of profan- 
ity, his inquiry is, ‘‘Where do you find that in 
the Bible?” If he sees waste of property, his 
gentle remark is, “Gather up the fragments, 
that nothing be lost.’’ If one is sick, he visits 
him; if in mourning, he has words of comfort for 
him. He sells tin pans and kettles, to be sure; 
but he also preaches the great Gospel of the Son 
of God; and this effectively, because he does it 
gently, unobtrusively, and from the heart. 

Not with his tongue alone, but with his hand 


a member had for some time, by slender contri- 
butions, kept her from the poor-house, whither 
she greatly feared her want would carry her. 
Her case continued to grow worse. The church 
was slow to render aid, and an appeal was finally 
made to one of her own cousins, then a promi- 
nent member of Congress, and engaged in mak- 
ing eloquent speeches on the leading questions 
of the day. He answered her touching request 
by silence. 
Another appeal was then made to the church, 
and a collection taken for the poor woman’s ben- 
efit. The tin-peddler, who always occupied a 
remote corner of the sanctuary, was observed to 
honor the contribution-box as it came around to 
him. 
“Well,” said the minister to him pleasantly, 
as he came out of church, “we have taken up a 
good collection. How much did you put in?’ 
“All I had, sir,” replied the man with the 
withered hand. “It was only seventy-five cents, 
sir, but I thought it might keep the old lady out 
of the poor-house a day or two longer.” 
“And where did that money come from?’ 
continued the minister, as they were going down 
the steps. 
“Why, sir, answered the itinerant philosopher, 
in an undertone, “I hope I got it honestly, though 
while in another’s service.” 
“Well, yes, but how?” returned the clergy- 
man. 
“Driving along from house to house last week, 
if you must know, sir, whenever I saw lying in 
the road a bone, I stopped my cart, got down, 
picked it up and put it into a bag I had with 
me, On Saturday I sold the bones for seventy- 
five cents, which was the mite I had to offer.” 
“God bless the giver and the gift!” repliedtthe 
minister; and he added, as he told his wife the 
story, ‘In the final audit, that old sack of bones 
may weigh as much as a great speech in Con- 


gress!” Rey. EuiAs Nason, 
—_———— or 
WASHINGTON’S FIRST COURT- 
SHIP. 


The story of Gen. Washington’s first and un- 
successful love-affair has been told with many 
variations and exaggerations, It is not of much 
consequence, perhaps, and only interesting on 
account of the man’s great name and fame. 


Bishop Meade, in his “‘Old Churches and Fam- 
ilies of Virginia,’ relates the story as follows: 
The elder sister of Miss Mary Cary had married 
George William Fairfax, at whose house she was 
on a visit, when she captivated a young man, 
who paid her his addresses. His affection, how- 
ever, was not returned, and the offer of his hand 
was rejected by Miss Cary. This young man 
was afterward known to the world as Gen. 
George Washington, the first President of the 
United States of America. Young Washington 
asked permission of old Mr. Cary to address his 
daughter before he ventured to speak to her. 
The reply of the old gentleman was, “‘If that is 
your business here, sir, | wish you to leave the 
house, for my daughter has been accustomed to 
ride in her own coach.” 

It has subsequently been said that this answer 
of Mr. Cary to the stripling Washington pro- 
duced the independence of the United States, 
and laid the foundation of the future fame of the 
first of heroes and the best of men,—our immor- 
tal Washington,—as it is quite possible that, 
had he obtained possession of the large for- 
tune which it was known Miss Cary would carry 
to the altar with her, he would have passed the 
remainder of his life in inglorious ease. 

It was an anecdote of the day that this lady, 
many years after she had become the wife of 
Edward Ambler, happened to be in Williams- 
burg when Gen. Washington passed through 
that city at the head of the American army, 
crowned with never-fading laurels by his coun- 
trymen. Having distinguished her among 
the crowd, his sword waved towards her a mil- 
itary salute, whereupon she is said to have 
fainted. But this wants confirmation, for her 
whole life tended to show that she never for a 
moment regretted the choice she had made. It 
may be added, as a curious fact, that the lady 
Gen. Washington afterward married resembled 
Miss Cary as much as one twin sister ever did 
another. 


42> 
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WHAT NOT TO DO. 

Don’t is a useful word in a sick room. Thou 
shalt not is there quite as important as thou 
shalt. One of the duties of a nurse is to warn 
against sins of commission; for the comfort of 
the sick will be promoted by acts of omission. 
The following hints from “Suggestions for the 
Sick Room,” will be found useful. 
Never waken a sleeping patient, unless under 
the physician’s orders, to give medicine or nour- 
ishment, or to change a dressing. 
Avoid all uncertainty and strained expectation 
on the part of the patient. Keep his mind as 
quiet as possible. Allow no whispering; an 











and foot he also preaches it, and here I will re- 
late a single instance. 

There happened to be living in a town within 
his circuit an indigent and infirm woman, who 
had attained the age of ninety years, or more. 
She had seen better days, but was now reduced 
to abject poverty. The church of which she was 


even, low tone is far less objectionable than a 
| whisper, which the patient involuntarily strains 
| attention to hear. Ask him no more questions 
than are absolutely necessary, and never force 
| him to repeat aremark. Never speak to him 
abruptly. Do not consult him, but quietly make 
the changes you think necessary. Never tax 
him to make a decision upon anything if it can 
be avoided, 


about food before it is brought to him. 
Let the food be served with dainty neatness. 
be higher than t! 


brightest in the house, and give admittance to 
all the sunlight the weak eyes are able to bear. 
Do not open and shut the door oftener than is 
absolutely necessary. Do not mislay things, so 
as to be obliged to hunt for them at the moment 
of wanting to use them. 

Do not allow a place in the sick room for flow- 
ers emitting a powerful odor, such as tuberoses; 
but other than these, flowers are harmless, and 
often beneficial. Place them where he can see 
them without effort, and remove them at night, 
or at the first symptom of withering. 

The bed should never be pushed up against 
the wall. Let there be free circulation of air all | 
around it, and space to goin and out without | 
jarring the patient. Do not allow reading aloud | 
unless the patient particularly ask for it, and 
even then it should discontinued the moment 
his attention flags. 








For the Companion. 


THE TWO HOPPERS. 
A Sagent a grasshopper met one day, 
Each hopping along in his own queer way. 
Now the grasshopper being both young and green, 
Inside as well as outside, I mean, 
Never had happened to see or hear 
Of a creature at once so ugly and queer. 
“Good sir,” he exclaimed, “as he bowed very low, 
“Your name I have not the honor to know; 
But since = go hopping, I plainly see 
Some kind of a grasshopper you must be.” 
“Indeed,” said the frog, *‘’tis a pleasure to meet 
With one so observing and yet so discreet. 
That we are of kin, I acknowledge with pride; 
In my heart and my home you must henceforth abide. 
Now come to my arms, we must seal with a kiss 
This compact of kinship and friendship.” With this 
He opened his arms to embrace his young friend,— 
He opened his mouth, too, and that was the end 
If not of the friendship, at least of the friend. 
And the frog as he hopped off, croaked softly, “I feel 
Very much better for that little meal.” 


My story heed, young grasshoppers, 
And learn the lesson in it: 
Beware of strangers who would be 
Dear friends in half a minute. 
Ipa T. THURSTON. 
——_ +o — 


FORGOTTEN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS. 
We would not like to be an absent-minded 
man’s horse. 


. 

The Worcester Spy says a manufacturer in 
that city drove down street on a Tuesday after- 
noon, and hitched his horse in front of the City 
Hall, about three o’clock. The animal, being a 
valuable one, was carefully blanketed. At sup- 
per time the owner, in company with a friend, 
walked home, passing within a few feet of the 
horse. In the evening he came down street 
again, and again walked past his team, repeat- 
ing the operation later, when he returned home. 
Meanwhile the horse remained quiet, but at- 
tracted the attention of the police, who, know- 
ing the team and the owner, thought it strange 
that the animal should be left in the street so 
long. On Wednesday morning, about two 
o’clock, the horse was taken up by an officer, 
and driven to a stable. In the afternoon the 
manufacturer went to the stable where his horse 
is kept, and was very much surprised to learn 
that the team had not been seen since the pre- 
vious day, when he himself drove it away. 
Gradually light dawned upon his mind. He 
remembered where he left the team, and fearing 
that it had been stolen, was not long in looking 
up the missing property. 

Very able men seem, sometimes, not to know 
what they are about in the ordinary movements 
of daily life. Their cast of mind is such that 
one pursuit or business completely absorbs them, 
and they walk or ride like people asleep, remem- 
bering nothing about it afterwards. 


Never let the sick person see, smell or hear tree, hotly pursued by the brute. 
Let bled him to outstrip his pursuer. 
each meal be in the shape of a pleasant surprise. got up the tree he does not know, but i 
|seemed to him he fairly tumbled among jt, 
Never let the patient’s head, as he lies in bed, branches. His hat fell at the foot of the tree 
i throat of the chimney, except | and the bear seized it and fairly tore it to rip. 
for an occasional change of posture, or in dis-| bons, and then commenced gnawing at the tree, 
eases of the respiratory organs. Thus he gets! At last the bear retired, and the half-nude hunter 
all the pure air there is. His bed should not be | gladly descended, gathered up the mangled frag. 
higher than the window, and placed so that he | ments of his wardrobe, and made a bee-line fo 
can see out of it. Let the sick room be the| —, concluding that he had had enough spor; 
or one 
bruises as the result of his exploit. 


Fright eng. 
How he 


day. He carries a few scratches ang 
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WHAT IT WAS. 
The strange story of the fall of a shower of 





raw flesh in Bath County, Ky., last March, whic, 
excited so much comment in the papers at the 
time, is thus accounted for. 


Prof. J. Lawrence 
Smith, of Louisville, says: 


In my mind this matter gives every indication 
of being the dried spawn of the batrachian rep. 
tiles, doubtless that of the frog. They have been 
transported from the ponds and swampy grounds 
by currents of wind, and have ultimately falley 
on the spot where they were found. This is no 
isolated occurrence of the kind, I having come 
across the mention of several in the course of my 
reading. The only one I can now fix the date of 
is recorded by Muschaubroeck as occurring in 
Iceland in 1675. The matter is described by hin 
as being glutinous and fatty, which softened 
when held in the hand, and emitted an unpleas. 
ant smell when exposed to the action of fir, 
The ovum or egg of the batrachian reptiles isa 
round mass of transparent nutritive jelly in the 
centre of which —— a small black globule, In 
the present case the passage through the air would 
have dried up more or less the gelatinous mass, 
so that the interior would be as I found it, stil] 
soft and gelatinous. I have desired more of the 
matter to be sent to me, when if there be any 
modification of these views, I will make then 
known. 


4 





A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 
Such sweet, pure utterances of faith and peace 
as these quoted below from the well-knom 
“dying hymn” of Bonar are seldom heard in the 
halls of Congress, too often the scene of angry de. 
bate; nor does it frequently happen that the 
praises of the dead are spoken there under cit 
cumstances so strange. 


Hon. Mr. Starkweather had prepared a eulogy 
upon the late Senator Ferry, but before the time 
for its delivery, he, too, was dead. Gen. Gar 
field, who read the eulogy, said it was the most 
sacred duty he had ever performed. The enlogy 
closed with these lines, applied to Mr. Ferry, but 
they also applied to Mr. Starkweather: 


“Beyond the parting and the meeting 
shall be soon: 
Beyond the farewell and the greeting, 
Beyond this pulse’s fever beating, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 
“Beyond the frost-chain and the fever, 
I shall be soon. 
Beyond the rock-waste and the river, 
Beyond the ever and the never, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come.” 


To these Mr. Starkweather added the sweeter 
words of inspiration, ‘In the volume of the Book 
is written, ‘Lo, Icome quickly. Even so, come, 
| Lord Jesus.’ ”’ 

a ee 
CAPITAL AND EXPERIENCE. 

The old saying, that experience is a deat 
schoolmaster, is illustrated by a little incidett 
told by a German gentleman. 


“Going down to New York the other night 
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A FIGHT WITH A GRIZZLY. 

A California paper narrates the incidents of a 
hunter’s fight with a grizzly bear, in which, as is 
not usual, the man got off with a few scratches, 
and the bear with a bullet, which, as Mr. Toots 
would say, was of no consequence: 

One day a young man named John Howell, 
about nineteen years of age, shouldered his gun 
and departed from Volcano, intent upon the 
capture of game. Reaching a spot about two 
miles above Volcano, his ear caught a sound as 
of a squirrel in distress, and he determined to 
ascertain the cause. Passing a few paces into 
the rubbish, he found himself in the presence of 
an immense grizzly, engaged in — tossing 
a squirrel between its paws, the little animal cry- 
ing with fright. The hunter took aim at the 
brute’s head, and fired. The shot appeared to 
take effect, and the bear seemed to be dead. 

Hastily reloading his gun, and drawing his 
knife, Howell approached the prostrate grizzly, 
intending to cut his throat. While in the act, 
the bear rose, made a dart at his assailant, struck 
the gun, and sent it about twenty feet from the 
owner. 

The bear assumed a fighting attitude, and the 
disarmed hunter made a break for a friendly 
tree. The enraged animal caught him by the 
nether garments, and tore them nearly off. Not 
content with this, the bear made another attack, 
this time laying his paw on his shoulder, and 
taking off his shirt in a rougher manner than he 
would have done it himself. 

The grizzly stopped for a moment to explore 
the shirt, but soon found that there was “noth- 











ing in it.” Howell made a rush towards the 


the boat,” said he, “I got chatting with a (er 
man acquaintance, and asked him what he was 
doing. : 

“Vell,” he replied, “‘shoost now I am doin 
{nodings; but I have made arrangements to? 
into pizness.”’ se 

“Glad to hear it. What are you going into. 

“Vell, I goes into partnership mit a man.’ 

“Do you put in much capital?” 

“No, I doesn’t put in no gabital.” 

“Don’t want to risk it, el?’ 

“No, but I puts in de experience.” 

“And he puts in the capital?’ 

“Yes, dot is it. We gointo pizness for die? 
year. He puts in de gabital; I puts in de ex) 
rience. At de end of de dree year, I will have de 
gabital, and he will have de experience!” 


| 


SS EEE 
A HIGHLAND SENTINEL. 

The watchword and countersign, as our reat 
ers doubtless know, must be whispered to the 
sentinel, and he is bound to permit no one 
pass who has it not. In the Gaelic, she is mas u 
line, the equivalent of the English he. With 
these explanations, the reader will apprecisl® 
this adventure of Robin, a Scotch sergeant: 
| One night he took the duty of going round 4 
| outposts. The ‘Brig o’ Perth’’ was the wate 1 
| word, On coming up to where a single sentine 
was posted,—one of his own Highlandmen,—th 
man called out, ‘“Who comes?” 

Robin answered, ‘‘A friend.’ 





“Be she friend or no friend,” returned o 
jhonest Celt, ‘‘gin’ she dinna bring ta ‘Brig . 
Perth’ wi’ her, she’ll shoot.’”” The cons Ie 
was the sign had to be changed round the ¥ 


sentinels, 
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For the Companion. 


A RAINY DAY. 


The rain is falling, 
May is crying, 
Jack is scolding, 
Mamma is sighing. 
All the sunshine 
Gone away,— 
What a dreary, 
Dismal day. 











May, my darling, 
Smile again ; 

Scowls and tears 
Are worse than rain. 

Stop your fretting, 
Jack, my boy; 

Then mamma's face 
Will shine with joy. 


When rain is falling 
The children’s eyes 
Should be as sunny 
As summer skies. 
When all the world 
Outside is drear, 
Loving hearts 
Should make good cheer. 
M. F. B. 


or 
For the Companion. 


PELL IN THE PRESERVE CLOSET. 








over their supper in the cheery nursery. 


ing and taking his nice supper with them. 


was forcing into his unwilling mouth. 


An old mother-robin was bustling about put- 
ting her young ones to bed in the nest in the 
cherry tree just outside the window. “See,” said 
she, sharply, ‘‘see what comes of eating and 
stuffing too much! It will be a mercy, Puffy, if 
you are not almost dead before morning with 
the stomach-ache, as that little Pell, in there, 
was an hour and a half ago. I’m worn out with 
helping you to caterpillars and beetles, and how 
long do you suppose your poor father’s legs and 
patience will last if you go on eating at this rate?” | 

“Bo-o-oh! I don’t warnt any of this mis’ble 


medicine!’ howled Pell. 


“No. I shouldn’t be one bit surprised if neither 
that nanghty boy, nor Patsy, nor Puffy were one 


of them alive in the morning,” moaned th 


nother-bird as she anxiously cuddled up her fat 


baby-vobins, 


While the sun goes down on screaming, wrig- 
ling Pell, who was merry enough at day-dawn, 
We will explain the unhappy change that has 


come over the poor boy. 


In Pell’s house there was one closet where his 
little restless feet had never gained entrance. 


That closet was always locked. 


He had peeped in at the key-hole, first with 


one longing eye and then with the other. 


He had many times laid himself down, flatten- 
ing his little round body, and struggled to peep 
But never a thing had he seen. 

Pell had been told it was a store closet. But 
Plum said it was Bluebeard’s closet; and perhaps 
fit wasn’t Bluebeard’s closet, it was an enchant- 
td closet, that led down by marble and golden 
Sairs to a fairy cave, where the spirits of the 


under the door. 


flowers lived in winter. 


That seemed very likely to Pell 
That Ty y 


0 solved, 


The key had been left in the door, and Pell 


ed in. 


a h 





| Jam. 


Plum and Daisy were laughing and chattering 


Pell ought to have been laughing and chatter- 
But 
Pell was roaring, and kicking, and sputtering 
over a spoonful of brown medicine which nurse 


very day the mystery of the closet had 


© my, my!” sighed Pell, under his breath, 
® saw rows on rows of jelly-pots and jars. 
i her moment, and Pell was climbing up into 

chair and on to a shelf, his fingers darting 


through the paper top of a tumbler of raspberry | 
To tell the number and kinds of jelly tumblers 
into which those nimble fingers plunged would 
be fatiguing; and to tell the number of times 
Pell's little dripping fingers hurried to his mouth 
with those various sweetmeats would be affect- 
ing. 

When at last he could eat no more, his con- 
science awakened. 

“I d’n’o,’”’ he muttered, with a dubious shake 
of the head, as he slid down from the shelf. 
“Maybe I ought not to make holes in so many 
tops of ’em. P’raps they'll say it was mice.” 
Pell gave a little ‘‘te-he,”’ as he thought of his 
mamma saying, “Those dreadful mice again!” 
But a feeling of pain and sickness seized him, 
and with whitening lips, and a twitch at the | 
binding of his little knickerbockers, he gasped 
out,— 

“No, I won’t tell a story. I'll say who if 
mamma asks. Come, Puss Maria!” 

So he clutched up his pussy, whose ears and 
whiskers were all besmeared with jelly, as well 
as Pell’s own face, and neck, and hands, and 
curls, and clothes, and stole away to the nursery. 
He kept everybody very busy for the next hour 
or two, and as he tumbled about in his crib, he 
wished he never, never had seen the mside of 
that closet. 

In spite of the mother-robin’s forebodings, 
Patsy and Puffy, the greedy little robins, and 
Pell, the greedy little boy, were all alive next 
morning. But Pell never ate so many preserves 
at one time again. ELsIE GORHAM. 
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For the Companion. 
PATCH-WORK PICTURES. 


The children had so much fun at our house 
one evening lately, that I think some other girls 
and boys would like to know what they did. 
One game which amused all of us, even grand- 
{ ma, was called — but I don’t know what it was 
called. No matter; this is the way to do it: 

Each takes a piece of paper and a pencil, and 
each one draws a head. It makes no sort of dif- 
ference whose head it is; the funnier the better. 
Cats’ heads, or cabbage heads, or donkeys’ 
heads, are all equally good. When this is done, 
every one folds his paper back from the top, so 
as to hide the head just drawn, all but a little 
place for the neck to join on. 
Then all exchange papers. 
Now each one makes a body joining on to the 
head, which is folded away out of sight. 
This is next folded up, and the papers again 
exchanged, and then each person draws a set of 
legs and feet. 
The fun of it is, that bodies of fishes, with 
frogs’ legs, get fastened to little girls’ heads; 
and boys’ boots get tacked on to chickens’ bod- 
ies, which are headed with horses’ heads; and 
all such funny things happen till every one is in 
a perfect gale of laughter. 
Here are a few pictures, just as we made them. 
This is the head that Willie drew: 
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see was this: 
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When it was folded backwards, all you could 


Annie thought that looked very slim, like a 
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_Then she folded the paper over again, and 
passed it to Mary, with only the ridiculous little 
stumps in sight to show where legs ought to go. 


Mary supposed that as there were four marks, 
there ought to be four legs. So she drew this: 


ii 


Here is what they saw, when the paper was 
unrolled: 





















































Still another one, drawn by some of the grown- 
up people, had the head of a locomotive and the 
body of a dragon, or some fabulous beast. 





If you want to see any better ones, you can 
make them yourselves. CHARL. 


MISS KETTLE. 


What does the Kettle say? 
“How do you do to-day 
Zam so busy and hot, 
Boiling with love for you, 
Thinking of tea for you— 

Quick, quick, with your cup or your pot!’’ 


——--~ +e 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in brushing, but not in cleaning; 
My second is in stooping, but not in leaning; 
My third is in honse, but not in barn; 
My fourth is in knit, but not in darn; 
My fifth is in some, but not in few; 
My sixth is in rain, but not in dew; 
My whole is a city to be guessed by “~*~ 

P. 


2. 
EASY WORD-SQUARE. 


ARK. 





INDIANA. 
3. 
Iam composed of ten letters. Of these, my first 
and second make an article frequently used; my 
third, if often mentioned, implies egotism; my 
fourth and fifth are two-thirds of a man; my fourth, 
fifth and sixth give you the French for evil; my 
fifth and sixth are more than half of everything; my 
seventh, eighth and ninth sound like a word that 
means to gather; my ninth and tenth are almost what 
asailor calls the side of the ship opposite to the wind; 
and my whole is one of about a million of Lillipu- 
tians that inhabit a certain small globe very near 
us. This little fellow has several stomachs, and 
muscular power suflicient to propel him from point 
to point, in the region where he lives. He is fond 
of swimming, and breathes readily in the water; but 
if you were to pour but a single drop of oil into his 
pool, he would collapse and die instantly. Other- 
wise he is a sturdy little fellow, able to endure the 
extremes of both heat and cold. His bath may be 
heated to 125 degrees; and if frozen up, he is sure to 
come out all right as soon as a thaw takes place. 
He dies ordinarily at the age of about twenty days; 
but after the little body becomes stark and stiff, if 
you evaporate all the water and bury the remains in 
dry sand, you may keep the tiny corpse for months 
or even years, and when you put it again into a bath, 
it will come straight to life, and go on eating and 
whirling about as if nothing had ever happened to 
interrupt its sports. This experiment may be re- 
peated over and over for a dozen times, occasionally 
still oftener, but the fifteenth is its utmost limit. 
What is this tiny creature, and where does he live? 
4 F. Rn. F. 


CONUNDRUM. 





What common natural phenomenon is lhicre seen? 


a. 
5. 
ODD CIRCLES. 

What circle was it, where there was more than 
one spoke, when all were tired, and no one herrd 
anything ? 

hat circle is often stoned, merely from being 
set in its way? 

What circle is of most value when its eyes are 
either closed or fastened on a near object? B. 





Conundrums. 

If you were to see the moon surrounded by a color 
slightly resembling yellow, what animal would you 
say it was like? A buff-alo. 

hat is the easiest way for a bad rider to show 
himself off? To get on a spirited horse. 

When are eyes not eyes? When the wind makes 
them water. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Doll, dollar. Pill, pillar. Corn, corner. Lad, 
ladder. Eye, ire. Ten, tenor. 

2. Mast, master. Soul, solar. Conch, conquer. 
Cull, color. 

3. Coop, Cooper. Forest, Forrester. Beech, 
Beecher. Go, Gore (Mrs). Moo, Moore. Tale, 
Taylor (Jeremy). Full, Fuller (Thomas). 





‘How often do you knead bread?” asked one 











body to fit it. Here is her drawing: 





,goose’s neck, so she tried to make a goose’s 


housekeeper of another. 
I might say we need it continually,’ the other 
replied. 


“How often? Why, | 7 


4. itt before you invest. 
5. MIMIC. DOOM. LODI. OX. OIL. COD- 


IL. 
| 6. “At home” (a tome). “Top of the morning.” 
: “A little down in the mouth.” 
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modity that seems to be universal. And then the | 
diversity of forms in which it appears! huge rings, 

and immense rolls, so long and so large that the 

staff of life becomes a beam. In Italy they serve it 

to you at table in the form of pipe stems, all crust. 

But there is one thing to be said of foreign bread 

which cannot be said of baker’s bread in this coun- | 
try, it is always sweet and good. 





NEW YORK SPARROWS. | 


A number of people were much entertained in 
New York lately by the actions of some sparrows 
that were engaged in building their nests in the in- 
terstices of the stucco work around the gas fixtures 
in the vestibule of the City Hall. ‘The little fellows 

| were very busy, some of them carrying loads of cot- 
ton much larger than themselves. But as soon as 
one bird would turn his back for a moment, some | 
unprincipled sparrow would feloniously appropriate 
Posts b i his property. Hence frequent and animated discus- 
ostage by us. sions occurred. An irreverent politician remarked 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during | that this was the first observed instance of any one | 
the year. at the City Hall finding difliculty in Seethertng his 
THE ComPANion: is sent bad ee rs until i explicit | own nest. | 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- | jt 
ance, and all ate “nt of arre: arages is made, a re-| The little fellows seem to have learned bad habits 
setae ha ‘ ;, ; Ishoula from the naughty officials who have their “nests” 
or the Companion, when sent by _ . shoulc : di 
be made in Money cea “rs, Bank-checks, af inside the building. i: 


WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURE De se ~o 
money in a registered letter, All postmasters are re- . . a 
quired to register letters whenever requested t’ do so. COULDN’T GET THE MEANING, 
“Moustache-cups” are quite an institution for men | 
| who cannot drink tea and coffee without dipping | 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

their beards. The good old man here mentioned | 

had probably never heard of one. 


RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
Dea. R. is a little hard of hearing. The other | 





The Surscrivrion Price of the ComMPANTON is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 





money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 
DISCONTINUANCES,.—Remember that the Publishers 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 

his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. morning Dr. W. took breakfast with him, and during | 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | the meal Miss A. apologized to the doctor for not | 

perer is sent. Your name cannot be found on our | having set him a moustac he-cup. 

,00ks unless this is done. “Musquash-trap! What about a musquash-trap?” | 
The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | inquired the old gentlems un. 

pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid,and |“ Moustache-cup,” explained the doctor. 

their papers are ordered to be discontinued. “O, mouse-trap. No, we don’t need one; we al- 
Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY | ways keep a cat;” and the old gentleman’ retired | 

ASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. | within himself, while the young folks retired to ex- 

| plode. 





isvntiianentilpiadaimaiie 
LAMP “WEEKS,” 
The Portsmouth Journal says: 


OSTRICH TAMERS, 

The raising and keeping of ostriches for their | 
plumage is becoming one of the occupations of South 
Africa, near the Cape of Good Hope. We subjoin, 
from a recent Cape paper, an account of a visit to 
the flourishing ostrich farm of Messrs. Heugh & 
Meinjes: 

“A large extent of suitable bush land is fenced in, 
over which the birds roam, peaceably enough in or- | thyme. 
dinary times; but in the breeding season the pairs | , “That's it!” exclaimed he; “somefing about time. | 

| I fink she teld um to buy a fortnight. 
select and occupy one of the several small camps “Buy a fortnight! Why, my little fellow, a fort- 
laid out forthe purpose. The birds are very fierce | night is two weeks.” 
and savage at this period, but at all other timesare| “That's it! that’s it!” ejaculated the little mes- 
as tame as a flock of sheep. They assemble to be | pa renting, aR ew Pe uae told um to get two! 
fed at a bugle call, though the feeders have to be 
careful of any loose articles there may be about, for 
the ostriches snap up and swallow immediately any 
such trifles as tobacco pipes, knives, spoons, coins, 
&c., and make attempts to wrench off buttons from 
| 
| 


One day, Eddie, a bright little chap of three and a 
half years, was sent to the corner store to get two | 
wicks; but on the way his memory failed him, and 
he got into the store minus a knowledge of what his 
| mother wanted. The kind keeper, to help out the 
| little fellow, who began to ery, commence q naming 
several articles, and at last mentioned the herb 


—- —_—__—_. 


A SINGULAR DEATH. 


George Drew, of Green Island, Wis., recently dis- 
covered, about half a mile from the island, the body | 
boots and clothing, and are not very particular as to | Of # man stretched out on the ice, with his head | 

itil a cleiiteee: Si Chant oi aaa caught between two layers of ice, oneon top of the 
 cennoaeudhorsnalteainees devedagen dbvegarhesteerepathanitased other, and where there had evidently been a crack. 

“The plucking of the birds is a dangerous opera- The man had been dead some time, as the body was | 
tion. They are enticed by the bugle call into a small | bey wy stiff. a it _ = a ed. ‘An examination 

. aint i i . the position of the body showed that the man, 
enclosure, where they are packed as closely as pos- | Vesteen by name, had stooped to drink, lying down 
sible, to prevent them from administering those ter-| for that purpose. While drinking, a sudden move- | 


rible kicks to the pluckers of which they are capa- | ment of the ice closed the crack, the side opposite to 
ble, and which are delivered with a force sufficient | | him rising and sliding a little way over the side on | 

which he was,—just far and high enough to catch and 
to break a man’s thigh. 


hold his head as ina vice, stiffoe: ating him, as was | 
“The plumage of the farmed ostrich is said to be | shown by the fact that the face, neck and breast were 
abundant in quantity and superior in quality, and | black. 
he yield from a well-stocked and carefully-tended 
farm returns a large profit on the whole outlay. 
Several farms have already been established, and John Stuart Mill, under his father’s training, be- 
more are being laid out, and this new branch of in-| gan to study Latin and Greek almost as soon as he 
dustry seems to be ina most flourishing condition, | could talk. And a writer in Lippincott’s Magazine 
and promises a great expansion.” | says that the late Bishop Thirlwall was equally pre- 

cocious: 


— ae 


A PRECOCIOUS BOY, 


a on 
“ug eye? > At three years old he read English so well that he 

A “SCALEY” TRICK. was taught Latin, and at four he read Greek with 
The Lewiston (Me.) Journal tells a story of a wag- | an ease and fluency that astonished all who heard 
gish husband, whom it calls “Caleb,” who had a very | him. A volume containing specimens of his works, 


a aa Be * sigh | Produced before he was eleven years of age, was 
— wife, and here is how he managed to weigh collected and published by his father. 
ner: 





— 
CHINESE DOCTORING HYDROPHOBIA. 


Chinese physicians treat hydrophobia in a highly 
original manner. Two sandstone bottles, half filled 
with wine or spirits, are placed upon a fire until the 
| liquid boils. The contents are then emptied, and 

the red-hot mouth of the bottle is applied to the 
bite and held there until it is tilled with blood, when 
the same course is pursued with the other bottle. 
A decoction of rice, in which cantharides have been 


She isa woman weighing, it was supposed, about 
two hundred and fifty pounds, but her husband 
could not induce her to be weighed. So the other | 
day he was driving out with his wife, and drove up | 
to Mr. Dorman’s store,in Auburn, The wife did 
not notice that the team stood on Mr. Dorman’s hay- 
seales. While he was talking with a gentleman at 
the door, his whole team was being weighed, He 
then drove over to Lisbon Street, and left his wife 
to do some shopping. Then he drove back to Mr. 
Dorman’s hayseales, and the team was weighed, mi- 


| agent was gone! 


efficacy by a test of many years. 





boiled for an hour and then removed, is also given 
tion to discover the weight of the woman, On get- | io Ln —— ut, ee required to keep perfectly quiet 
ting home the joke leaked out, and it transpired that | or eight or ten days. 
she weighed two hundred and forty-five pounds. _— 
But the neighbors say that poor C aleb himself does 
not weigh so much as he did,—owing to the trouble 
the lady gave him for playing the joke on her. 


nus the wife. It was butasimple sum in subtrac- 


_-* 


NOT SATISFIED. 

“Punch” once cold a droll story of a man who, be- 
ing suddenly raised to riches, exclaimed, in the ful- 
ness of his satisfaction, ““O, that I could stand in the 
road and see myself ride by in my carriage!” 


A GREAT MAN'S WORK AND PLAY. 

The best great men have always been those who 
loved children and could sport with them. The first | 
William Pitt was one of that kind. 


That man ought to carry a very big looking-glass 
with him. 


ae 
“CASH,” 


Those who have “shopped” in one of the Jarge 
dry-goods stores of a city will appreciate this. 


The celebrated Earl of Chatham performed an 
amount of business, every minute, which filled com- 
mon improvers of time w ith utterastonishment. He } 
knew not merely the great outlines of public busi- | 
ness, the policy and intrigues of foreign courts, but | 
his eye was on every part of the British dominions; mother at leading dry- goods shops, remarked,— 
and scarcely a public man could move without his “Seems to me there are a good many boys named 
knowledge of the man and the object. A friend Cash.” 
one day called on him when Premier of England, 
and found him down on his hands and knees, play- 
ing marbles with his little boy, and complaining bit- | 
terly that the rogue would not play fair. 





A little five-year-old, after shopping with her 


a 


MRS, PARTINGTON desires to know why the cap- 
tain of a vessel can’t keep a memorandum of the 
| weight of his anchor, instead of weighing it every 
| time he leaves port? 

eaeeaiialdliaarantaiae 

“Is there much water in the cistern, Biddy?” in- 
quired a gentleman of his servant-girl, as she came 
up from the kitchen, 

“It is full on the bottom, sir; 





EUROPEAN BREAD. 


In most foreign countries bread is bought of the 
baker, and is carried through the streets in bas- 


kets on men’s backs, a3 well as in dog-carts, and ev- but there’s none at 





ery other conceivable manner, It is the one com- all on the top,” was the reply. 


“KNOW THY OPPORTUNITY.” 

The grim monster, Death, was stealthily approaching. 
I could almost feel his hot, fiery breath upon my forehead. 
My faithless goddess, Hygeia, had utterly deserted me. 
Only now and then would Morpheus befriend me, but on 
this auspicious day he had deigned to moisten my eyelids 
with heavenly ambrosia, and I slept. As I slept, behold, 
Ihadadream! I thought that I was roaming upon for- 
eign soil whither my physician had sent me to recover my 
health. I was in a great metropolis,—one of the grand 
marts of the world. In one of my strolls I chanced to 
meet a man who had in his hand a handsomely-bound 
volume, entitled “‘The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser,” and who said that he was an agent for the sale 
of the book. The title was such a novel one that I was 
impelled to give the work a casual notice. As I hastily 
glanced over its pages, I observed that it contained trea- 
tises not commonly found in medical works. But I had 
too many times been hoaxed by appearances, and I deter- 
mined that I would have nothing to do with it. A voice 
within me, like a faithful mentor, whispered, “Know thy 
opportunity ; in that book is thy salvation!” I began 
reasoning with myself. Although doubtful and distrust- 
ful, vet I put forth my hand to take the book, and, lo! the 
Iwas miserable. In myagony I awoke. 
Great drops of perspiration were upon my brow. By my 
bedside was a friend who had called during my slumber 
to see me. Said my friend, “I have brought with mea 


book, just published, which I thought might interest you.” 


| One glance at the work, and I was assured that it was 
“The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,” by Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y. Surely, this was the veri- 
| table book which I had seen in my dreams. My friend 
loaned me the work, and every day, as my strength per- 
mitted, I perused its pages. Although it contained very 
interesting treatises on Biology, Cerebral Physiology, Hu- 
man Temperaments, Nursing of the Sick, etc., yet, being 
an invalid, I was most interested in the subjects of Dis- 
eases and Remedies. I believed that I had a liver affec- 
| tion, and yet more than one medical attendant had pro- 
| nounced my disease Consumption, and that I would fall 
with the autumn leaves. In that book I found my symp- | 
toms perfectly portrayed. 
not deceived myself. I reasoned thus: “Any man who 
ean so truthfully depict my feelings, and apparently un- 
derstands my constitutional tendencies, must know just 
what my physical system demands. I will trust my case 
with Dr. Pierce. I willtake his Golden Medical Discovery 
as recommended for my disease.” The result is, that 
after having perseveringly followed his prescribed treat- 
ment, I once again enjoy the blessings of health. There- 
fore, I would say to the afflicted, “‘Know thy opportunity,” 
and take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. Quis. 





BURNETT’s ; Cocoare allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in the 
highest degree. Com. 


TESTED BY TIME. _For Throat Disenses, Colds, and 
Coughs, “Brown's Bronchial Troches have proved their 
Com. 





Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 





per on at home. Samples worth $1, 
($5 to $20 ® free. Stinson & Co., Portl: and, Maine. 
$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & co » Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 


25 Address Cards for 15 cts. Paper and list of all ‘styles 
2 withorder. G.B.U Ilman, Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


J, OREIGN STAMPS CHEAP. 


i Send stamp for 
price-list. 


WALDEN STAMP Co., Cc oncord, Mass. 


CE NTENNIAL BOOK OF REFERENCE. 
nt post-paid for 50 cents. Agents wanted. 
Address BENJ. F. LEWIS, P. O. Box 2595, Phila., Pa. 


J, OREIGN STA MPS—50 varieties *s Brazil, India, &c., 
28 c.; set ‘Treasury, 10 c.; 100 Common, lie. Circulars 
Phil’a, Pa. 


Free. W. POWELL 4 *Co., 406 Dickinson St., 
131 STAMP Free with each 50-c. order for stamps. 
75 varieties, 25c. 5 Hanover, 10 c.;5 Luxemburg, l0c.; $ 

8 Norway, 10 c.; 5 Brunswick,5c. Postage extra. EL 
Davison, Keokuk, Iowa. 1 


STAMPS, DECALCOMANIE. 100Stamps, l5c., 
200 nice Decale omanie, 25 ¢. Send stamp for price- 
A. W. Locke, 75 East Madison St., er, : 1. 
st. 














7—Itp 


list. 


CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENC 
is the best to mark clothing. Agents’ fer et —- 35e. 
CLARK Inb. PENCIL Co ’s Box l4l, Nort! ‘thampton, | Mass. 


THE COIN AND STAMP JOURNAL 
Published at Kansas City, Mo., is a paper that every col- 
lector should have. Subscription only 50 cts. per year. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
Favorite Self Self-Inker, $16 


Presses from $3 to$125. Offi 

complete 85. 1000 sold. Send 
aoe for conan book of Presses, 
Type. Cuts, &. 50 pages, nicely 

ag pe beautifully ae ra- 


instructions, _ wo’ 
N Sev tatkhas Her, tt. 1876. 









ORHA De» 
299 Washington St., Boston 


HY HA! HA! Visiting Cards, with your picture 
on, 12 tor 25 cts. The biggest thing out; entirely new. 
Send age, height, color of hair and eyes. No samples free. 
ALLING & Co., Durham, Conn. lj—2t 
20 2 ORNAMENTAL CARDS, 5 designs, 10 cts.; 
20 Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts -3 20 Pe 
Cards, 10 cts., post-paid. Agents wanted everywhere 
For outfit send 3-ct. stamp. Address re Davis & Co., 
Fishkill on the Hudson, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 17—It 


QOMETHING Ta We Cenencial Stationery Prize 

Package. Contains 15 sheets paper, 15 envelopes, pen- 
holder, goldine pen, lead pencil, yard measure, and an arti- 
cle of jewelry. Dae package, 25cts. Send for circular. 
F. KNIGHT & Cc oO 18 Dover Street, box 2002, Boston, Mass. 


GEASS SCROLL CARDS! Something new! 
W Your name neatly printed in a beautiful scroll in 
gold on 12 Glass Cards for only 30 cts. Card cases, 15 cts. 
Agents wanted! Samples of 8 different kinds of Cards, 3 
ets. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N.Y. —15t 





O DEAF MUTES. A conv of Whip »le’s 
Home School Journal, FREE. Z HIP- 
PLE, Mystic | River, Ct. S—25t 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 







press, 4x6. 


8x12, ‘$60 PRINTING | OFFICE 


EL 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51—52 





“Fine “White and fe Bristol Cards with one 
——. 20 cts. Or 50 Nice Cards, 40 cts. Reliable 


Send 3-ct. stamp for circular. 
rd it . WEFKS, 34 Lisbon St., Lewiston, Me. ; 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. It - mn ys the py or’ ~ i a og 


COMPLETE FOR $5. Stamp 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MI TCH- 
LL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 





| sion, 30 to 100 per cent. 


I was then confident that I had | — 


VOIGT’S 
Orname mtal Cards. 
200 mgns, 


Senda c. Stamp 


For Speciments and extraor- 
dinary when ea 





East By aoe ATER, 
8—eowtf 





name, 55 cents. 
doz. Perfection, 55 cts. 
20 cts. 


YOUR NAME 














and Mor} hine habit absolutely and 

speedily cured. Painless; no publicity, 

Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Car)- 

ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill, 
{)\PALESCENT VISITING CARDS — 

y! Pronounced by all, ‘Perfect beauties.” 15 or 

s.; 25 for 45cts. 1 doz. Voight’s “Ne plus ultra, vik 

1 doz. Prang’s large chromos, 60 cts. ] 

15Glass Scroll, 40 cts. 25 Damask, 

On all of the above, names are artistically printed 

with new and the latest styles of ty ur workin: tnship 

is unexcelled. Largest variety in U.S. Agent’s commis- 

Outfits, 25and 50 cts. Mlustrated 

— and si ae sof 20 Ceamtital styles, 10 cts. 

“GRAVES, Warsaw, N. Y. 


























neatly printed on 40 fine I Bristol 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 ets. anc 
et. stamp; on 50 Assorte d c urds 
(notwoalike) 30c. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, 10 ¢, 
Agents’ outfit, cts. CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


LATEST STYLES. 


Diamond Cards, name on, 25 cts.; 12 Chromo Cards, 
OU name on, 25 cts. Send 10 cts. and 3-ct. stamp for 
outfit of all our Cards. Large commissions and elegant 
»rizes of plated ware to Agents. STEVENS a — 
ord, Conn. li- Itp_ 


25 Leap Year Cards in 
for 25c. Fun for the la- 
dies. 43 Visiting Cards in 
for 35c. or without 
for 25e. Terms to Agents for stamp. Outfit, 25c. 
_ 5—13t FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass 


Red. I Blue, Green. Purple, White and 
Jan and Transpa rent. Your 
haine elegantly pr printed i < GOLD onl 

. - 2c. 50 Acqua 


aint. 
Yeas ae 4 styles for 15 cts. -» 100 fb 
is. 1 Canvassing Book lic. Agent's Out 
Send iC eae faae postal card nor stamp) for samples. AGENTS 
WANTED! Address, JOHN L. DEHUFF, Wosury, Mass. 


5 Fancy Cards,7 styles, with name, 10 cts.; or 35 











T Gard ic 





Snowflake Cards, with name, 20 cts.; or 50 Ac. 

quaintance Cards, 4 styles, no name, 10 cts. Out- 

fit 25 styles, 10cts. 20 Blank Scroll Cards, 10 cts. Address 
J.B. Hustep, Nassau, Renns. Co., } . 

MICROSCOPE from 50 c. to $500, for Scientific In- 

vestigation and the Amusement of 

~ MAGNIFYING GLASSES for botanical re- 

peondicy Spy GLasens, LENSES, etc. 56-page illustrated price 

list free. MCALLISTER, Manf’g Opt., 49 Nassau St., N.Y, 

Agents for the best selling : Prize 


Enterprise Printing Presses, 
Just out. 4sizes. Send pes Ape 3 for ‘= 
toJ. COOK & CO., West Meriden 

T D Package in the world. It con- 

® tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 

opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil. patent Yard Meas- 
ure, and a piece of Jew elry. Single package, with prize, 


postpaid, 25¢. Circular free. 
2—52t BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
“Lowest Prised and BEST.” 




























ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
Bor in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 


EXCELSIOR | 
2 Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
. 

Bi have great fun and make money fast at 
& : oy’ ting. Send two a ior full cata- 

ogue type, ete.,to the Manufacturers, 
e sses" KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


~ Business Men do their “omy and advertis- 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 


treatment of 


SENT Bronchitis, 


Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis. 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent by mai! free of 
charge = any one send- aed their address. to 
Drs. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, Al. 
York. =’ The standard ree i. 2 in ths TO Al 

book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 


person w ith a family. 18—52t 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


IDE ee oINE 


A positive remedy fer Drepsy and all diseases of 
idneye, ladder 
Hu eme 






E. Clarke, P’ rovidence, -I., for illustrated pamphlet. 
If your druggist don't have it, he will order it far you. 





Male or Female. Send your address and get 
something that _— bring you in honorably 
over $150 a month 
ONEY INV ENTORS’ UNION, 
6—26t 


173 Greenwich Street, New Y ork. 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business honorable and first-class. Pat 
ticulars sent free. Address 


J.WORTH & co. St. Louis, Mo. 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER 


by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


Y pr own & CO. 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Estabhebea 1831. 


S15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; Wi 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, o! 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. €2 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before raw 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL & $0) 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati. O. 38-28 


“I HAVE BUT ONE REGRET. 
and that is I did not get it before.”— Vide a 












= Acme of Bea 
Free samy 





nag The Centennial Printing 
ress, 82 00. Complete Printing Ofiice, 
$500. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 


of the Young America Presses, Type, &c. 
7 at cts. Cirenlars free. 
W. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston. 





h Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ev er sa¥ 
and ten different samples, with your name eno 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any addres, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ pricelis 

andsamples of 60 different designs for Qe 
sent with each new order. W. C. CAN 


| Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


49 “Original and Selected Alphabets, * for the use se of 





Amateur Fret-cutters and others. Sent oN Dod 

on receipt of $1. Published by the Sorrento : 
Carving Co., 5 Temple Place, Boston, Mass.; 57 W: rg 
ton Street, Chicago, Th. iG 


WORK AND MONEY. 


carries everything before it. Our premiums Ae ne 
world. Don’t be idleaday. Particulars free. Same. 
pope. superbly illustrated, with choice souvenir. 7 . 

THAM & Co., 419 W ashington Street, Boston. Mass 


. Our new method | of inte 
« ducing the Home Guest 
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